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Congressional Documents. 


REPORT OF BREVET BRIGADIER GENERAL 

TAYLOR, COMMANDING IN FLORIDA. 
HeAp QuarTeErRs, ARMY OF THE SouTH, 

Tampa, Florida, July 2) 13839. 

GENERAL: Although I have from time to time ad- 

«vise the department of the several operations of the 

troops under my command in Florida, I d:em it advi- 

sable and proper to make a concise report at the close 

of the campaign. 

With a view to compel the emigration of the Ap- 

alache Indians, who had engaged to leave the country 
on the 20th October, and who had made some objec- 
tions to a removal, I left Tampa on or about the 2d 
of October, for their towns on the Appalachicola river, 
which I reached on the morning of the 12th, with two 
companies of mounted men, (one dragoons and one 
infantry,) the whole under command of Captain E. 
Backus, Ist infantry, and found on my arrival a portion 
of the 6th infantry under Major Noel. 

On the day fixed for their removal, [ succeeded with- 
out the use of compulsion, in embarking the whole 
of the Appalache Indians, about two hundred and 
twenty in number, to their new homes beyond the 
Mississippi. 

After directing Lieut. Colonel Green to leave two 
companies in this district »f country, to observe the 
move:nents of the fugitive Creeks, and to locate four 
companies in the vicinity of Deadinan’s bay, to open 
roads, &c. between the gulfo1 Mexico and the Federal 
or Bellamy road, I proceeded to Fort Harlee, East 
Florida. where I hada consultation with Colonels 
Twiggs, Davenport, and Cross, with regard to future 
operations. 

Colonel Twiggs, with ten companies 4th artillery, 
six companies 2d “ragoons, and two of Florida militia, 
was placed in command of the country within the fol- 
lowing limits, viz: from the Santa Fe to the Atlantic, 
and along the coast as far as New Smyrna, and be- 
tween the St. Johns and Oklawaha as high as Fort 
Mellon on the former and Lake Aha-pop-ka on the 
latter. 

Brevet Colonel Davenport, with five companies Ist 
infantry and one company 2d dragoons, was directed 
to search for the enemy between the Withlacoochee 
and Suwanee rivers, especially through the swamps 
and hammocks bordering on the gulf of Mexico, in 
the Wahoo swamp, and cove of the Withlacooche. 

The troeps in Middle Florida, consisting of ten 
companies 6th infantry, anc one company 2d infantry, 
were placed under command of Liuetenant Colonel 
Green. 

Major G. Loomis, 2d infantry, who had been sta- 








tioned with four companies of infantry and one of 


dragoons, around the Okee-fen-okee swamp, was or- 
dered to co-operate with General Floyd, who, with a 
force of mounted Georgians, had been authorized by 
the department to proceed against the Indians in that 
quarter, without being placed under my orders. 


After making the above arrangements, I left Fort, 


Harlee for Tampa bay where I had hoped to meet a 
considerable number of the hostiles, who had given 
intimation of their intention to emigrate in the fall. 
A few of them only met me. 

I remained at Tampa collecting small parties of In- 
dians and opening communications with Colonel Da- 
venport, until about the 27th of November at which 
time I sent Captain Abercrombie, Ist infantry, with 
his company and some friendly Indians, to Fort Dey- 
naud, on the Coloosahachee, to ascertain the number, 
position and views, of the enemy in that quarter. 

I then proceeded to Fort Clinch, on the Withlacoo- 
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chee, where I met Colonels Davenport and Cummings; 
the latter having but recently arrived at Garey’s Ferry, 
with four companies of his regiment. Colonel Cum- 
mings, previously ordered to Tampa, so soon as four 
companies 3d artillery should join him, was directed 
to open a good wagon road from Tampa to Fort Mel- 
‘lon, and to establish posts about twenty miles distant 
from each other, wherever the localities permitted. 

These arrangements being made, I proceeded across 
the country to Deadman’s bay, with one company 2d 
dragoons, and was joined on the route by two compa- 
nies 2d infantry. 

I reached the Istenhachee river, on which the post 
is established, on the 18th December: and found four 
‘companies 6th infantry under Major Noel, who had 
ibeen actively employed in opening roads, erecting 
idefences, storehouses, &ce. and who, from his known 
zeal and activity would doubtless have accomplished 
more, had his companies been stronger, having an ag- 
gregate of twenty-three each. 

I put him into immediate motion, together with the 
troops who accompanied me, to examine the swamps 
and hammocks ofthe Istenhachee, Econfinah and Fin- 
holowah rivers. Many signs of small parties of the 
enemy were discovered, and on the 30th a large camp, 
supposed to contain about one hundred and twenty 
people, was discovered in a large hammock between 
the Econfinah and Finholowah. This was surprised 
and all the effects taken from it; such however was 
the dense cover of the enemy that nothing more de- 
cisive was accomplished, the enemy making little or 
no resistance, 

At this time by despatches from Lieutenant Colonel 
Fanning, 4th artillery, commanding on the Oklawaha, 
learning that the enemy in considerable force was sup- 
posed to be enca:nped on that river, and urging my 
presence in that quarter, I turned over the command 
to Lieutenant Colonel Green, with instractions to 
search for the enemy with the utmost zeal and activity. 

Upon my arrival at Fort King I communicated with 
Colonel Fanning who was in the vicinity. From him 
I learned that the Indians referred to by him had left 
their camp with the avowed intention of going to 
Tampa for the purpose of emigration. Having no 
confidence in their professions, I directed Colonel 
Twiggs to detach two companies of dragoons to ob- 
serve their movements. Three companies under 
Captains Winder and Lloyd J. Beall succeeded in 
capturing on two dierent occasions about thirty-three 
of the enemy. Colonel Twiggs was also instructed 
to rebuild, and reoccupy Fort Pierce on Indian river 
inlet, Fort Lauderdale on New river, and Fort Dallas 
on the Miami opposite Key Biscayne, for the purpose 
of harassing the enemy and to give protection to such 
unfortunate persons as should be shipwrecked along 
| the coast. I was desirous to reoccupy these posts 
previous to the sickly season. 

Colonel Fanning was directed to continue his search 
on the St. Johns and Oklawaha, until every swam 
and hammock was penetrated, agreeably to the plan 
of campaign. 


Colonel Davenport having reported that he had 
completed his examination of the hammocks ana 
swamps between the Suwanee and to within a short 
distance of Tampa, through the cove of the Withla- 
coochee and Wahoo, as far south as the Fort King 
road, meeting a few Indians in one instance, and with 
| but few signs of their having been in that country, he 
| was ordered to join Major Wilcox, then engaged in 
opening the road, from Tampa to Fort Mellon, and to 
aid in completing the same. Major Wilcox had been 
| placed on this duty by Colonel Cummings then com- 
‘manding at Tampa. 
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At the same time Colonel Davenpori was directed | length of new roads and bridges constructed, the 
to look for the enemy on the head waters of the With- | number of posts built or rebuilt, &c. may be seen. 
lacoochee and Hillsboro,and around Lake Tohopkiliga. | Besides what has been done around the Okeefenokee, 
The road being coinpleted and the posts established, |and of which I have no official knowledge, it will be 
and the examination made as directed, I proceeded to| observed that fifty-three new posts have been estab- 
Fort Mellon. lished, eight hundred and forty eight miles of wagon 

Ascertaining here that Col. Fanning with much! road, and three thousand six hundred and forty-three 
zeal, perseverance, and labo, had nearly co:mpleted | feet of causeway and bridges opened and constructed. 
his operations on the Oklawaha and St. Johns, and | esides which, every hammock and swamp between 
that Maj or Ashby, 2d dragoons, had examined all the | Fort Mellon and Tallahassee, quite across the country, 
country between the Atlantic and St. Johns from St./ has been thoroughly searched by detachments from 
Augustine to Smyrna, (which post had been rebuilt} the several columns. The troops have been constantl 
and occupied,) meeting no evidence of the enemy’s and actively employed, performing their duties wit 

rmanent location in that quarter, and Captain Aber- | the utmost cheerfulness, so long as the most remote, 
crombig, Ist infantry, having reported many Indians | hope existed of forcing the eneiny to battle. 
in the islands of the Everzlades, I resolved to carry | The volunteers, under General Floyd, made every 
an expedition into that region. |possible exertion to dislodge the enemy from the 

Colonel Twigzs was ordered to reinforce Forts | Okeefenokee and limits of Georgia. His report has 
Pierce, Landerdale, and Dallas, with two companies, been furnished the department and published, from 
under comand of Major Churchill. | which it will be seen that the regulars under Major 

Major Ashby with two compaaies dragoons was | Loo:nis, 2d infantry, had their full proportion of the 
ordered to proceed across the country from Fort: labors and privations of the campaign. 

Kingsbury to Fort Pierce, and tosearch fortheenemy | After the expiration of service of General Floyd’s 
between that post and the Kissimmee, as far south as command, a battalion of mounted Georgians was 
Lake Okeechobee and the Halpata-Okee. called into serviee under Brigadier General Nelson, 

Colonel Davenport was directed to concentrate his acting as Major, which, together with the troops under 
command and that of Major Wilcox at Fort Cum-j| Major Loomis, have succeeded in giving entire pro- 
mings, and proceed to Fort Deynaud on the Coloo- | tection to the G ‘orgia frontier. 


sahachee, where 2 depot had been established by 
Captain Bonneville, 7th infantry. 
i returned to Tampa, when, after completing, ar- | 
rangeiments, I had intended to join Colonel Davenport 
and proceed immediately to the Everglades. 
A day or two after my arrival at Tampa, intelli- 
ence of a most painful character was received from 
iddle Florida, that several families had been mur- 
dered within a few miles of Tallahassee, near the rail- 
soad leading to St. Marks, where there was a daily 
passage of cars, in a part of the country hitherto ex- 
empt from the depredations of the enemy. The ut- 
most consternation and alarm prevailed in that country. 
Believing it to be my first duty to give protection | 
to the lives and property of the inhabitants, I recalled | 
Colonel Davenport and despatched him with two} 
hundred infantry and one company of dragoons, to} 
reinforce Colonel Green, and to assume the direction | 
of aifairs in Middle Florida. 
About this time I received the sanction of the de- | 
partment toa plan I had previously recommended, | 


after ascertaining. that the enemy would not give battle 





to the regular troops, even in single companies, while, | 


A few companies of Florida militia have also been 
called into service, from time to time, and have aided 
in quieting the alarin on the frontiers. 

Whether or not the campaign was judicionsly 
planned or properly executed, my superiors must de- 
cide; but certain it is, both officers and soldiers, of 
regulars, volunteers, and militia, have done their duty. 

I believe those who have been with and near me, 


| during the whole or part of the time I have had com- 


mand in Florida, will bear evidence to my zeal and 
exertions to carry out, in the most prompt and effec 
tual manner, the views and instruetions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Although two officers and some six or eight privates 
have been wayiaid and killed sinee the opening of 
the campaign, it has been apparent that the object of 
the enemy has been to avoid all enco*ters with our 
troops. Could the enemy be brought to battle, even 
in his own strong-holds, the war would soon be closed, 
no matter at what sacrifice of life on the part of of- 
ficers and soldiers. 


Fortunately for them, however, such is the nature 


at the same tiine, every opportunity was seized to, Of their, country that concealment is found to be 


‘ ° : | 
wreak his vengeance oa the unarined inhabitants of| 


more efficacious than opposition, and they leave the 


the country. Under these circuinstances, and for | “imate to fizht their battles, which certainly has pro- 


these reasons, I resolved to abandon, for a time, the 
southern expedition. 

On the 25th of February, one hundred and ninety 
six Indians and negroes, who had bzen collected for | 
emizration, were shipped for Arkansas, and I left, 
Tampa for Fort King, to superintend, in person, the | 


|ven more destructive to our troops than the rifle or 


scalping knife. If nature has so organized the Indian 
that he is fleeter of foot than the white man, and 
given him a country where no tracks are left when he 
flies—and if we have not overtaken him, it is our 
misfortune, not our fault. And should the war be 


districting of the country, and the establishment of Tenewed, (which I most sincerely hope may never 
posts between the Oklawaha and Suwanee, on which be the case,) the only way to bring it to a successful 


duty I was constantly employed, besides visiting | issue; in my opinion, is to cover the whole country so 
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several of the posts in Middle Florida, until the 3oth|®8_to prevent the, enemy from hunting and fishing. 


of April, when I joined Major General Macomb, at 
Fort King. | 

The plan was nearly carried out, as far as proposed, | 
on both sides of the Suwanee, when, on the 13th of | 
May, an armistice was entered into with the Indians 
by General Macomb, and all operations of a hostile 
nature were, by his order, suspended. 

The positions of the posts and squares will be fully 
seen by reference to the map accompanying this report. 

The exertions made, the labour performed, iat the 
privations endured by our troops, although not suc- 
eessful in bringing the enemy to battle, have been 
unparalleled. By reference to the map and accom- 


panying report of Captain Mackay and Lieutenant 





e, topographical engineers, (marked ‘C”’) the 


Notwithstanding our operations have been extended 
over more than filty thousand square miles, no want 
of transportation or supplies has been experienced, 
owing to the judicious arrangements of Colonel Cross, 
assistant quartermaster general, and his able assistants. 

The co:nmissariat, at the head of which was Capt. 

ohn C. Casey, has always supplied the army with 
rations of the most excellent quality. 


Owing to the dispersed state of the troops, the of- 
ficers of the medical staif have been unusually oc- 
cupied, having to visit several forts at some distance 
froin each other; their duties have been performed 
with cheerfulness and ability. 


The officers of the topographical engineers, (Capt- 


ains Mackay and Guion, Lieutenants Blake, Gunnison 
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and McLane,) one of whom accompanied each col- 
umn, have done all I could expect fromthem. Their 
maps and charts will show the labor they have per- 
formed. 

Since Lieutenant Colonel Harney, 2d draguons. has 
joined the army of the South, he has been most ac- 
tively occupied in bringing about an interview b2- 
tween General Macomb and the hostiles, as well as 
” carrying out the pacific arrangements made at Fert 

ing. 

Captain George H. Griffin, assistant adjutant gen- 
eral,and my personal staif surgeon, Wood, medical 
director on the west side of the peninsula, Lieutenant 
Grandin, 4th infantry, A. D. C. and, for a short time, 
Lieut. Scarritt, engineer corps, (a volunteer in Flor- 
ida,) uniformly acco:;npanied ine through the country 
in my visits to the various columns, and have per: 
formed their duties to my entire satisfaction. 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brig. Gen. U. S. A. Com’g. 

General R. Jones, 

Adjutant General U. S. Army. 


REPORT rrom tut ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ORDNANCE OFFICE. 
Washington, November 2), 1339. 

Srr: In obedience to your instructioas, I have the 
honor to subinit, herewith, statements of the opera- 
tions in the Ordnance Department during the year, 
ended 39th September, 1339, as follows, viz: 

1. Statement A, showing the amount of available 
funds, and the amount of expenditures under each of 
the appropriations disbursed in this department dur- 
ing the above period. 

Total amount available for the service of the year 

ended 39th September, 1339, $2,921,543 62 
Amount expended during the year 1,425,935 73 





Amount applicable to the service in 
following year $595,935 73 





Of this latter sum there remained in 
the hands of disbursing officers, 
on the 30th September, 1339, 

Undrawn from the Treasury at the 
saine date 


$95,293 36 


590,354 48 
$595,557 84 
2. Statement B shows the state of the account o! 
each disbursing officer of the department, for each 
quarter of the year, ended 30th September, 1339. 

3 Statement C exhibits soine of the principal ar- 
ticles procured or manufactured at the ar.nories and 
arsenals, the buiiding materials purchased for con- 
struction and repairs, and the general results of the 
expenditures, as applied to the procuring of ordnance 
stores and supplies. 

4. Statement D shows the operations of the depart- 
ment during the year, ended 30th September, 1339, in 
procuring arms under the act for “‘ arming and equip- 
ping the militia.” The expenditure for that object 
during the year has been $321,206 45. 

5. Statement E shows the apportionment of arms to 
the militia of the several States and Territories, for 
the year 1838, founded on the returns furnished to this 
office by the adjutant general of the army. 

6. Statement F ex ibits the number and kinds of 
arms issued to the States and Territories during the 
year, ended 30th September, 1839, under the law of 
April, 1808, for arming the militia. 

7. Statement G shows the quantity and kinds of 
arms and ordnance stores issued for the service of the 
regular army, and of the militia in the service of the 
United States, during the same period. 

No report has been recently received from the agent 
of the United States having charge of the lead imines 
The sale of the reserved mineral lands has been re- 
pee recommended in reports froin this office, as no 

enefit to the United States can result from the pre- 
sent system of leasing them. 





With reference to the op2rations of this department 
daring the pres:nt year, [ respectfully state, that the 
board of ordnance? officers has been assiduously en- 
raged in reduciaz to asystem the mode of fabricating 
all kinds of ordnance? stores, in fixing their patterns, 
forms and dimensions, of diderent field eans ef brass 
and iron, with a view to decide their proper weight 
and dimensions, as well as the material most suitable 
for field artillery. Brass guns have been manufac- 
tured, which a:ford evidence of skill in that branch of 
the arts. The trials with iron are still in process, and 
will be pros»cuted as long as the season will permit. 

In connexion with this subject, Iam bound to advert 
to the advantages to be derived from establishing a 
national fouadry, at which by suitable trials and ex- 
periments so.ne process could be adopted, whereby 
a greater uniformity in the quality of castings might 
be attained. If alarze numberof cannon can be fa- 
bricated perfectly similar in their qualities, the heavy. 
proof, to whic’ all are now subjected, might be ap- 
dlied to but a small proportion, and the residue be 
tested with full service? charzes only. Tis course 
would prevent the greater nu aber of guns fro.n being 
injured in proving, as no doubt has been soinetimes 
the case, 

The superiority of small arins, recently fabricated, 
over those formerly made, evinces t+ utility of public 
sstablishments for improving this branch of manufac- 
ture, and the same beneficial results may be derived 
tron a government foundry for cannon. 

Tae manufacture of innskets of the new model will 
b> conmenced at the national’ armories early next 
year, alarge proportion of the necessary tools and 
‘aachinery having been provided. 

The private ar.nories employed by the United States 
in the manufacture of fire ar:ns, under the law of 1893, 
for arining and equipping the militia, have been re- 
cently exainined, to ascertain the means and ability 
»f their owners to fulfil such contracts as may be made 
for supplying arms of the new mod:l. A special re» 
port on this subject has been sub.nitted, to which 
respectfully refer, as ex ibiting the amount of capital 
invested in this business. 

The building operations of the Department have 
been successfully prosecuted during the past year, 
exc>pt at Little Rock, Arkansas, where the failure of 
contractors to furnish «materials has produced some 
delay. In the meantime the plans for that work have 
been matured and arranged. The North Carolina 
arsenal has been pressed as far as the funds would 
permit. The Appalachicola arsenal and the depots at 
Liberty, Missouri, and M-mphis, Tenness»e, are 
completed according to their original plans, except 
some small items of little cost. 

A stock of gunpowder has been provided, suffi- 
ciently large for a time of peace, but a sound econo- 
mv would dictate that an annual supply of saltpetre 
and brimstone should be procured while prices are 
low. These articles, being imported, can seldom be 
obiained during a war, and their preservation is ef- 
fected without risk. 

Some progress has been made in the preparation of 
snitable machines for fabricating war rockets. These 
being nearly completed, atiord promise of useful results, 

With reference to the contemplated expenditures of 
the Department for the year 1840, I respectfully state, 
that the estimates have been prepared, with all pos- 
sible regard to economy. and it is believed that no 
reduction can be etiected, without injury to some 
important branch of the service. 

The constantly increasing duties of the ordnance 
department, require that the means for performing 
those duties should be augmented; some ameliora- 
tions, combining economy with efficiency, will be 
proposed, and made the subj:ct of a s>parate report. 
Very respectfully, I am, sir, your most ob-dient serv’t. 

G. TALCOTT, 
Lieut. Col. of Ordnance. 
Hon. J. R. Potnsgrt, Secretory of War. 
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WASECH LFn3VV. 
From the Washington Globe. 


SUMMARY OF FACTS RESPECTING THE 
NORTHWEST COAST OF AMERICA. 


The northwest coast of America is the expression 
usually emplsyed to designate the vast portion of the 
American continent north of the fortieth os of 
latitude, which extends from the great dividing chain 
of the Rocky motntains, westward to the Pacific, to- 
gether with the adjacent islands in that ocean. The 
territory bordering upon the Pacific southward from the 
fortieth parallel, to Cape San Lucas, the extremity of 
the land in that direction, situated nearly under the 
tropic of Cancer, is known by the general name of 
California, which the Spaniards anciently applied to 
the whole western section of North America. The 
northwest coast and the coast of California together, 
may be considered as forming the West Coast of North 
America. 

Before the year 1774, the west coast of North Ame- 
rica had been discovered by the Spaniards as far north 
certainly as the 43d degree of latitude, and most pro- 
bably ten degrees farther. No part of the coast within 
those limits had been seen by the people of any other 
civilized nation, until after its discovery by the Span- 
iards; for Drake undoubtedly went no farther north 
in 1579, than Cabriilo and Ferrelo had gone in 1543. 
Spanish colonies had also been planted in that coast 
as far north as the 38th degree; and Spain was then 
fully and indisputably in possession of the whol? ter- 
ritory extending on the Pacific, south of Cape Mendo- 
cino under the 40th parallel. 

Within the saine period, also, (that is, prior to 1774,) 
the Russians sailing from Kamtschatka had discovered | 
the Aleutian islands, which stretch in a chain across | 
the northernmost part of the Pacific, from America| 
towards Asia, and many points on the American con- | 
tinent and its adjacent islands north of the 55th paral. | 
lel; and had also made settlements on the Aleutian | 
islands for the prosecution of the fur trade. 

In 1774, a Spanish ship sent from Mexico, under | 
Captain Perez, sailed along the coast northward to the 
bth degree, discovering the land in many places, par- 
ticularly at the entrance of a bay between the 49th 
and 50th degrees of latitude, called by the Spaniards 
Port San Lorenzo, which appears to be the same now 
known as Nootka Sound. ‘The Spanish Government | 
suppressed all accounts of this expedition until 1802, | 
when a short notice of it was published officially in 
the introduction to the journal of a voyage made in 
1792, by the schooners Sutil and Mexicana. 

In 1775, two other Spanish vessels were sent from | 











Mexico under Captains Heceta and Bodega. Heceta! 
did not proceed beyond the 50th degree. On his re- | 
turn he discovered an inlet or opening in the coast, in | 
the latitude of 45 degrees 16 minutes, which is noted | 
on Spanish maps, published within ten years after- 
wards, as the Jnlet of Heceta. Other Spanish maps, 
ublished within the same period, represented this in- 
et as the mouth of a river called the Rio de San Roque ; 
it is, in fact, the mouth of the river now called the 
Columbia. ‘The other Spanish vessel, under Bodega, 
went as far north as the 57th degree ; in the course of 
which voyage, the Spaniards certainly saw the coasts 
of the continent and its adjacent great islands very 
frequently, and landed in many places, where they left 
monuments in token of their visits. The Spanish Go- 
vernment endeavored likewise to suppress all accounts 
of this expedition; fortunately, however, Mr. Bar- 
rington, an English gentleman, obtained from Madrid 
a copy of the journal kept by Maurelle, the pilot of 
Bodeva’s vessel, which he translated into English, and 
published in London in 1781, among his Miscellanies. 
In 1779, another expedition along these coasts was 
made by the Spaniards in two vessels, commanded by 
Captains Arteaga and Bodega, who visited several 


of the coast had, in the preceding year, been minutely 
explored by the British, under Captain Cook. 

Cook arrived on the American coast, near the 43d 
degree of latitude, in 1778. He examined the shores 
of the continent between that degree and the 49th with 
care; and he entered the bay called by him Nootka 
Sound, where he refitted his ships. He then saw 
many points on the west coasts of the westernmost 
islands, which line the shore of the continent between 
the 48th and 58th parallels; and explored minutely 
the remainder of the west coast of the continent be- 
yond those islands, as far as the Arctic sea. The 
British, in this expedition, were ignorant of the dis- 
coveries made by the Spaniards in 1774 and 1775; and, 
in fact, had not Barrington’s translation of Maurelle’s 
journal appeared in print before the termination of the 
British expedition, it would have been impossible to 
deprive Cook of the merit of having discovered the 
whole west coast of America north of the 49th degree ; 
as no suflicient evidence could have been adduced in 
proof of prior discoveries, from the manuscripts of the 
Spaniards, which might fairly have been assumed to 
be forgeries, made’ up from Cook’s journals. The 
British, to the present day, give no eredit to the dis- 
coveries of Perez, which were not communicated to 
the world until eighteen years after the publication of 
Cook’s journals, and their writers studiously omit all 
mention of the expedition of Bodega and Heceta. 


Between 1785 and 1795, the northwest coasts of 
America were frequented and examined by the fur 
traders of Great Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and 
tze United States; and they were carefully surveyed 
by the national ships of Great Britain, Spain, Russia, 
and France. The Russians had established colonies 
and trading posts on the northernmost parts of the 
coast; and one attempt had been made by the Span- 
iards to found a settlement farther south, which occa- 
sioned a dispute between their Government and that 
of Great Britain. A Spanish force sent from Mexico, 
in 1739, tock possession of Nootka Sound, which had 
been one of the principal places of resort for the fur 
traders of all nations. The Spanish commandant, 
Martinez, also seized two British vessels which ar- 
rived there while he was in possession, bringing men 
and materials for the establishment of a trading factory. 
The owners of these vessels complained to the British 
Government; and their agent, Mr. Meares, moreover 
represented—falsely, as can be proved—that he had 
already, in the year before the occupation of the Nvot- 
ka by the Spaniards, himself purchased the territory 
at that place, and erected a fort and factory on it under 
the British flag. The British Government upon the 
strength of these misrepresentations, demanded the re- 


| stitution of Nootka, and of other places in its vicinity, 


which Meares pretended also to have purchased, as 
well as the recognition of the rights of British subjects 
to navigate the Pacific, and to make settlements on 
any part of the west coast of America, north of the 
most northern settlements of the Spaniards. After 
some negotiations and preparations on both sides for 
war, the Spanish Government yielded; and stipula- 
tions, conformable with the demands of the British, 
as well as some others respecting the navigation of the 
Pacific and South seas, the right of trade and settle- 
ment on their coasts, and the indemnification to be 
made to British subjects, were embodied in a conven- 
tion, (commonly called the Nootka treaty,) signed in 
October, 1790. Other negotiations followed respect- 
ing the extent of territory to be restored to British 
subjects; and finally, in 1795, the Spaniards formall 

delivered up Nootka tothe British Commission. Bot 

parties immediately afterwards quitted the place, and 
no attempt has since been made by any civilized nation 
to occupy it. The Spaniards endeavored also, in the 
summer of 1792, to establish a post on the south side of 
the straits of Fuca, but ina few months afterwards they 
abandoned it. Since that time no effort whatever was 
made to extend her dominion on the Pacific north of 





places situated near the 60th degree; but those parts 


the Bay of San Francisco, in lat. of 384 deg. the most 
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northern point occupied by her subjects before the 'Jumbia river, and at points on its branches in the inte- 
conclusion of the convention of 1799. ‘rior ; and by the Northwest Company of Montreal, in 
In 1791, Capt. Robert Gray, the commander of an ' 1806 and the foliowing years, in the country north of 
American merchant ship, discovered the mouth of a'the sources of the Coluinbia, which had been ¢ xplor- 
river in the lat. of 46 deg. and 16 mia. Being then ed in 1783 by Mackenzie. Tiere is, however, no 
unable to enter the river, he returned thither in May, | reason to believe that any British establishment had 
1792, and sailed up it to the distance of fifteen miles been formed in any part of the territory drained by 
from the sea. Upon this river Gray bestowed the name | the Columbia, before the foundation of the American 
of his ship, the Columbia, which it now bears; al-|setilement called Astoria, at the mouth of that river 
thouzh attempts are made to identify it with a sup- {in March, 1811. , 
posed river Oregon, of which Carver,a native of Con-| The establishments formed by the citizens of the 
necticut, pretended—falsely, no doubt—to have re-| United States on the Columbia, subsisted until the 
ceived accounts, in 1766, from the Indians near the | end of 1813, when, in anticipation of their capture by 
head waters of the Mississi ypi. The opening in the;a British naval force, which had been sent for that 
American coast through which the Columbia enters | purpose from London, the buildings and stock of 
the Pacific, is the same dicovered by Heceta in 1775, | goods on hand were sold by the principal agents to 
and called on some Spanish maps as before mentioned, | the Northwest Company. Soon afterwards the Brit- 
the Rio de San Roque. For this river, Meares had | ish frigate Racoon entered the Columbia, and the post 
searched in vain, although he examined its very mouth | at Astoria was formally surrendered to her comman- 
in 1783; and he declares confidently, in his journal |der, who changed its name to Fort George. This 
ae pe mngg in 1790, that none such exists. Vancouver | post was restored as formally to the United States in 
ad also, in April, 1792, during the interval between! October, 18i8, by order of the British Government, 
Gray’s first and second visits to the mouth of the | agreeably to the treaty of Ghent, without any reserva- 
stream, minutely explored that part of the coast; and! tion or exception whatsoever, as the act of delivery, 
although he met Gray while the latter was on his way | signed by the commander of the British ship of war 
to make his second attempt, and received an account| Blossom, and the chief agent of the Northwest Com- 
of the existence of the river, he still refused to credit | pany clearly proves. Noattemptto re-occupy it has, 
it, and recorded in his journal his conviction that no, however, been since made on the part of the United 
river of note entered the Pacific from America, be-| States or any of its citizens; and it has been almost 
tween the 40th and the 48th degrees of latitude, Yet} abandoned by the Britisa, who still maintain the other 
the same British navigator did not hesitate to record | posts formed by the Americans in 1811, on the nor- 
also in his journal the assertion, that his lieutenant, ithern branches of the Columbia. 
Broughton, was the first discoverer of the Columbia,| In the same month of October, 1818, a convention 
and that Gray had never been within twenty miles of | between the British and American Governments was 
its mouth. Gray also discovered a good harbor on the / signed at London, by which ail territories on the 
same coast, a little north of the mouth of the Colum- | northwest coasts of America, claimed by either party, 
bia, which he called Bulfinch’s harbor; but which) were to remain, during the ensuing ten years, free 
even, upon American maps, is frequently named and open to the citizens and subjects of both, without 
Whidbey’s harbor, after Vancouver’s lieutenant, who prejudice to the rights of any third power. This ar- 
subsequently surveyed it. |rangement was, in 1827, renewed for an indefinite 














Between 1790 and 1794, the British and the Span- 
iards completely explored the coasts of the continent, 
from the bety-cighth to the fifty-eighth parallels, and 
the numerous islands adjacent, which form the great 
northwest Archipelago. ‘The discoveries of the Eng- 
lish are well known, by means of the journals of Van- 
couver’s voyage; while little can be gathered respect- 
ing those made by the Spaniards, from the only source 
of information, the introduction to the journals of the 
voyage of the Sutil and Mexicana. To the American 
fur traders, however, the world is indebted for many 
other discoveries in that quarter, as can be proved by 
documents still existing. The islands, capes, straits, 
&c. thus discovered, received from the British navi- 

tors the names of various members of the royal 

amily, the ministry, and the tory nobility and gentry 

of England. These names may still’ be found on our 
maps,though few of them will probably ever be employ- 
ed by those who inhabit that part of the world. The 
Russians, who occupy the northern part of the great 
northwest Archipelago and the adjacent coasts of the 
continent, studiously expunge from their maps every 
name imposed by a foreign civilized nation. 

In 1796 Spain declared war against Great Britain ; 
and from that year to 1814, the trade of the north 
Pacific coasts was conducted exclusively by the Rus- 
sians and the citizens of the United States. Within 


| period, each party being at liberty to annul and abro- 
gate it, on giving twelve months’ notice of its inten- 
tions to the other, and it still remains in force. B 
the same convention, the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude was fixed as the line of separation between the 
| territories of the United States on the south side, and 
those of Great Britain on the north, from the meridian 
of the northwest extremity of the Lake of the Woods 
westward to the Rocky Mountains. This parallel 
was chosen chiefly in consequence of a supposition 
‘entirely without foundation, that the said line had 
_been settled by commissioners appointed in 1714, 
‘agreeably to the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
_as the noriliern boundary of the I'rench possessions in 
_America west of Lake Superior. 
In 1819 a treaty, commonly called the Florida trea- 
ty, was concluded between Spain and the United 
| States, by which a line drawn along the forty-second 
parallel of Jatitude, from the meridian of the source of 
the river Arkansas, westward to the Pacific, was 
fixed as the dividing line between the territories of 
the two powers in that part of America; Spain ceding 
|and renouncing to the United States all her rights, 
claims, and pretensions to territories north of that 
‘line; and the United States, in like manner, ceding 
| and renouncing to Spain all their rights, claims, and 
‘pretensions to territories south of the same. This 





















that space of time the Russians had formed numerous | arrangement has been confirmed by a subsequent 
settlements and trading posts on the coasts of Ameri-| treaty between the United States and Mexico, which 
ca north of the 55th parallel, and one establishment: latter succeeded to the rights and pretensions of Spain 





not far from the bay of San Francisco, near the 39th 
degree. The west branch of the Columbia river was 
explored in its whole course from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific, in 1805, by Messrs. Lewis and 
Clark, who had been despatched for the purpose by 
the Government of the United States after the cession 
of Louisiana to that power by France. Settlements 
and trading posts were also established in 1811, by 
citizens of the United States at the mouth of the Co- 


‘in that part of America. 

Since the conclusion of the Florida treaty, two at- 
tempts have been made to settle by common accord, 
‘some line extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific, south of which the territory should belong 
‘exclusively to the United States, while that lying 
north of it should become the property of Great Bri- 
‘tain. No arrangement which would meet the views 
‘of both parties has, however, been devised, The 
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United Stuies claim the whole territory watered by the 


Colunbdia and its branches, in virtue of the first disco- 
very of that river by Gray—ot the first exploration of 
the country by Lewis and Clark—of the formation 
of the first settlement in it by American citizens—of 
the acquisition of all the titles of the possessors of 
Louisiana through the treaty of 1803 with Francee— 
and finally in virtue of the contiguity of that region to 
the acknowledged dominions of the United States, 
which should give to the A:nzsicans a stronger right 
to occupy it than any other nation can have. They 
were, however, in 1327, willing to give up all elaims 
to the portion north of the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 


tude, aad to allow the British the right of navigating | 


the waters of the Colu.nbia flowing irom that portion 


to the Pacific, provided their title to the possession of 
the country south of the said parallel should be ad- 
mitted. 

The British, on the other hand, declare that they 


elaim no part of the northwest coast and territory of 


America erclusively, but that they have a right lo trade 
and settle in any part of it, in common with other na- 
tions, the sovereignty remaining in abeyance. This 
yizht they, in 1527, insisted to rest upon the stipula 
tions of the convention of 1790, between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain; and theyrefused to admit the valid- 
ity of any claims on the part of the United States, 
except those derived from that convention, maintain- 
ing that, as the United States had succeeded to the 
tights of Spain, they had also succeeded to the obli- 
gations and limitations of those rights as fixed by the 
said convention; they were nevertheless, in 1827, 
willing to admit, asa boundary between the exclusive 

ossessions of the two powers, a line drawn from the 
mountains westward, along the 49th parallel, to the 
nearest branch of the Columbia, and thence down 
the niddlé of that stream to the Pacific, giving to the 
United States all the country east and south of such 


line, and retaining for Great Beitain all north and! 


west of it, except a small portion of detached territory 
in the angle between the coast of the Pacific and the 
south coast of the strait of Fuca, containing two good 
harbors, which they were willing also to cede to the 
Vaited States. To neither of these propositions, how- 
= would the party to which it was addressed ac- 
cede. 

In the mean time, each of those powers had sepa- 
rately concluded a treaty oi boundaries and navigation 
with Russia, by which Russia engaged to make no 


establishments on the Aimerican coasts or islands of 


the Pacific, south of the latitude of 54 degrees and 40 
minutes, while the other parties were to make none 
north of that line; although by each treaty, the subjects 
or citizens of either of tue parties were allowed to fish 
and to trade with the natives on any portion of the 
northwest coast, not occupied by the other, except in 
spirituous liquors or arms and munitions of war; and 
the vessels of each were allowed to visit the interior 
seas, and arms of the seas, on the whole coast, during 


the ten years immediately following the conclusion of 


the treaty. These latter stipulations have not been 
renewed. The Russian possessions in America are 
under the direction of a company called the Russian 
American Company, which possesses the exclusive 
right of trading in that part of the world; the resi- 


dence of the Governor General is at Sitca, on one of 


the islands in the Northwest Archipelago, called b 
the Russians Baranoit’s Islands, near the 57th degree 
of latitude. 

At present the British Northwest Company occu- 
ies all the most important points in the whole region 
rained by the Columbia, in virtue of licenses grant- 

ed by their Government; and British justices of the 
peace enforce the laws of Great Britain over British 
subjects throughout it. The number of citizens of 
the United States settled beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains is inconsiderable, and they have no trading 
establishments of any kind in the country. Ameri- 
@ans are, indeed, almost entirely excluded from the 


ee Leena! 


trade on the Columbia, and their commercial enter- 
prises are nearly all directed towards the territory 
south of the forty-seeond degree of latitude, which 1s 
recognised as belonging to Mexieo. The small 
American settlements on the Multonomah or Walla- 
met, and the Wallah-Wallah, the principal branches 
of the Columbia which flow from the south, appear to 
be wholly agricultural, and to be in a manner under 
the direction of Methodist missionaries from New 
England. The people of the United States are, how- 
‘ever, not to be accused of want of energy on account 
‘of the indifference with which they have hitherto 
regarded this vast and-fertile region, as that indiffer- 


ience has arisen solely from the cireumstance that 
they held at their disposal lands equally good, and 
en a better climate, in their immediate vicinity. 





Froceine In THE Navy.—The Seerctary of the 
|Navy has recently issued an order prohibiting the 
| flogging of sailors, and making it imperative that such 
| punishment shall be strietly conformable to law, and 
always by order and in presence of the captain. This 
order is not only coneeived in a proper spirit of hu- 
manity, but is likewise policy, as good seamen are 
unwilling to join our navy, from an abhorrence of the 
system of tying up a free citizen and flogging him 
like a convict. The subject has probably been 
| brought to the immediate consideration of the Secre- 
!tary from having seen it asserted in a Portsmouth 
paper that a gentleman saw twenty-five hundred 
lashes inflicted on board a United States line-of-batthe 
ship one morning before breakfast. Without credit- 
ing this statement, various considerations pressed 
upon the Secretary the necessity and importance of 
taking some measure to abridge such practices in 
future. Fhe Norfolk Herald, in noticing the arrival 
of the Vandalia sloop-of-war, Commandant Levy, 
from a long aud perilous cruise in the Gulf of Mexico, 
notices the great moral reform brought about in that 
ship, the crew of which were remarkably steady and 
attentive to duty, and asks: 











‘*‘ By the way, we observe in the same article from 
which the above extract is quoted, that Commander 
Levy, of the Vandalia, managed matters so well that 
he kept his ship always in prime order, and yet sel- 
dom had occasion to use either the cat or the colt. If 
this is true—and we do not doubt that it is so—we 
would calkupon that officer to impart his mystery. 
He owes it to the service, in which he holds a distin- 
guished position, no less than to the advancement of 

is own fame, to let it be known by what process he 
has arrived at the consummation of a high state of 
discipline with so little use of the ‘cat or colt;” 
while an old veteran in the service, wno has heard the 
enemy’s bullets whizzing about his head like mosqui- 
toes in September, could not admonish his ship’s 
crew of their duty without giving them iwatitp-iee 
hundred lashes for their bitters before breakfast.” 


The story is soon told. Capt. Levy has had twen. 
ty-eight years’ experience in the Navy as aseamanand 
an oilicer; and he always held the opinion to us that 
too little care was bestowed upon the morals, comfort, 
character, and health of the seamen—the mainstay of 
the navy; and he adopted a system of his own—for 
example: when a sailor was drunk, instead of his 





y | being taken in .charge by an officer and handed over 


to the master-at-arms, and put under a sentry’s charge 
in irons, and the next day flogged for using abusive 
language when drunk, the officer was not permitted 
to have any intercourse with him; his messmates 
were directed to take charge of him, and he was im- 
mediately placed in his hammock and lashed securely 
The next day he was sober, and at work, under a 
reprimand from his captain, instead of being in irons 
and punished at the gangway, and then be placed a 
week on the sick list in consequence of exposure in 
the brig. This produced the best moral effect. The 
habitual drunkard had a wooden bottle painted black 
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and lettered “punishment for drunkenness,” hung 
round his neck and locked securely, which he wore 
night and day. This fretted and worried the sailor as 
a disgrace, and it seldom occurred twice to the same 
person. For petty crimes, for which the grog is 
usually stopped, a severe privation for seamen, the 
captain ordered the delinguent’s whiskey to be wa- 
tered—a pint of water to a gillof whiskey. The 
seamen preferred a dozen lashes to this watering their 
whiskey ; but it had a good moral etiect. For petty 
thefts, a wooden collar was hung around his neck, 
and a badge upon his back, and the delinquent messed 
in the manger, and not permitted to speak to any one. 
When fighting took place, the captain heard the story 
of each, and punished the oliender by making him 
drink atin pot of sea water, which, though he dislik- 
ed terribly, nevertheless cooled his blood and cleansed 
his stomach. 

It was by this system, carried out firmly, that flog- 
ging ceased—a pride of character among seamen was 
created—duty performed cheerfully, and the men 
kept in perfect health. The captain, when the men 
were sick, saw in 
them something nourishing frem his own table. This 
is the proper course to be pursued towards seamen, 
who, in short, are children, and are to be coaxed, not 
driven. A sailor will work hard when well treated ; 
and we have no doubt that Captain Levy could shipa 
full crew with more ease than almost any officer, 
from the confidence that men have in him relative to 
duty and general treatment. We say this much be- 
cause we have a personal knowledge of his humanity 
and kind feelings to a brother sailor—N. Y. Star. 





Davis’ Straits Fisuery.—An intelligent Esqui- 


erson to their comforts—sent | 


er catch the whales during June, July, and Aucust, 
and generally provide themselves with a good supply 
for the winter months. They are exceedingly agree- 
able with each other, and not at all of a quarrelsome 
disposition. 

3. The climate appears to be more mild than it is 
in any other district on the west side; and no danger 
is ever apprehended from floods occasioned by the 
melting snow on the mountains in the warm season. 

4. During all the time this Esquimaux or “* Bobbie,” 
as he is familiarly called, resided among these tribes, 
he never saw a vessel in the bay, and is decidedly of 
opinion that there never were any British or foreign 
| fishing vessels in that quarter. Some of the tribes go 
down the Cumberland Straits and traffic with the Hud- 
son Bay Company, but it does not appear that any of 
the agents of that company have ever traced out the 
bay in question. Several tribes have now found the 
way across by the isthmus already noticed to Cape 
Serle In this way Bobbie came over in 1837, and 
fell in with several of the Straits’ vessels. 

From these facts, then, it is plain that a British 
settlement might be advantageously established at 
| Davis’ Straits and we think enough has already been 
elicited from this Esquimaux to render his education 
a matter of great importance. Capt. Penny has sketch. 
‘ed out achart of the new fishing ground, and it is 
|impossible to observe the Esquimaux going over it 
\along with the Captain, and not feel convinced that 
his acquaintance with the country is most extensive 
}and minute, and that his information may be strictly 
relied on.— Aberdeen Herald. 











E1eutH or Janvary.—The pageant is over, the 
drum is silent, the trumpet hushed, and the venerable 


maux, whom Captain Penny, of the Neptune, has! old Chieftain, who has been paraded as a spectacle 
brought from Davis’ Straits this season, has disclosed | through our streets, will be allowed the repose so ne- 
some geographical information which promises to ex- | cessary to his advanced age and declining strength. 
ercise a most important influence on the future pros- | Gen. Jackson was inet, on the 8th, at the Levee, by 
pects of the Davis’ Straits whale-fishery. Under present}a large concourse of citizens and strangers, and a 
circumstances the fishery may be said to be at an end. brilliant turn out of the military. Perhaps no city in 
Capt. Penny states that, when he got as far west as! the union can vie with New Orleans in the numerical 


Cape Serle, the whales, though plentiful, became ex- 
ceedingly wild, and darted up Cumberland Straits with 
a uniformity of direction which led him to think that 
there must be some place of common resort in that | 
quarter. When lying in Dunbar harbor, by Cape Serle, | 
in lat. 67 1, long. 62 20, he discovered that the Esqui- | 
maux he has now on board possessed very extensive | 
knowledge of the geography of the country, and, from | 
the willingness he showed to communicate whatever | 
information was asked, the following facts were eli- | 
cited: 
1. That there is a bay which epens from the east. 
side of Cumberland Straits, about sixty miles round | 
Cape Easterly, in lat. 64 55, and extends to N. E. for | 
about 140 miles, opening up toa breadth, in some 
places, of sixty miles, and terminating in a point on! 
the N. W.side. This frithis bounded on the N. by 
an extensive range of mountains; on the S. W. by a 
flat level country ; and on the N. E. by bold and jut- 
ting headlands. An arm of the bay penetrates along 
way into the land from the N. E. extremity, and is) 
separated from Kangrana, an arm of the ocean on the 
other side, near Cape Serle, by an isthmus of about 
thirty miles in Jength. This isthmus contains several 
lakes, in which are abundance of excellent salmon. 
There is a good deal of floating ice in the bay; but 
the tides are easy, and, in June or July, the ice breaks 
up and goes out tosea. The bay contains abundance 
of whales of all kinds, and on the west side, there are 
four bites or inlets, measuring about fifteen miles into 
the mainland, by five or six miles broad. ‘These are 
full of whales, one of them mostly of white whales. 
2. Thousands of Esquimaux are located on the 8. 
W. side, in seperate tribes, whose chief subsistence | 
is on whales. They are particularly fond of young | 
whales, and generaliy man 


age to secure aS many in| 
the breeding season as possible. They kill or rath- | 


force and perfect discipline of her numerous military 


‘companies. The mustering of the legion is always 


sufficient to attract a crowd, and upon this occasion 
it made a beautiful display. At the time of General 
Jacxson’s landing, the thyonged wharves, the va- 
rious uniform companies and the firing of cannon, 
rendered the scene one of imposing interest. 


Deputations from several places waited upon the 
old sozpter to invite him to visit the neighboring 
cities. Whether he will do so or not, we are unad- 
vised. In the evening he visited the theatres, and 
was respectfully received. 

Much disappointment was experienced by many 
who visited the “battle ground,” for the purpose of 


| witnessing the laying the corner stone of the monu- 


ment. The Generat did not visit the field of hig 
glory—nor have we been able to learn if the monu- 
ment committee have made any progress toward its 
erection. 

The GENERAL appears to be very feeble. Time 
has been busy with him since last we saw him. His 
frame is emaciated, his form stooped, and the sunken 
eye and unsteady step give little indication of his 
former prowess and youthful vigor. Every body 
manifested for him the respect due his advanced 
years and military achievements. He saw nothing to 
offend him; and but for the indiscretion of some of 
his friends, who gave abundant reason to believe that 
this visit was intended for ulterior parpacss, the re- 
ception would have been as hearifelt as it was ime 
posing. 

General Jackson will visit the battle ground to- 
day at 12 o’clock.—_ New Orleans Bee, Jan. 10. 


General Jackson left New Orleans on the 18th, no 
board the steamboat Vicksburg, for Natchez. 
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WASHINGTON CITY, 
THURSDAY, .. ........ JANUARY 23, 1849. 





We have postponed a notice of the Reports from the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, until we could pro- 
cure a copy of the documents accompanying the Pre- 
sident’s Message, and take a glance at their eontents— 
a glance being as much as we can _ bestow at the bulk 
of printed matter before us. The Message, Reports 
and Documents form a volume of 620 pages, and we 
are firmly convinced that all the information that is 
either desirable or important to be known could have 
been easily conveyed in less than one isalf the space. 

Before we proceed to give asynopsis of the con- 
tents of the documents, we will ascertain the number 
of pages occupied by each: 


pages. 
The President’s Message itself 24 
Treaties with Sardinia and Netherlands 16 
Report of the Secretary of War 14 
Major General 30 
Ordnance Department 27 
Quartermaster General 22 
Paymaster General 8 
Surgeon General 13 
Engineer Department 92 


Com. Gen. of Subsistence 20 
Com. Gen. of Purchases 50 





Comm’r. of Pensions 8 
Commn’r. of Indian Affairs 102 
Bounty Land Office 2 
Total of War Department and branches 333 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy 10 


Navy Commissioners (ofthese 
the estimates for the Marine 








Corps occupy 6) 36 

Navy Pension Lists, &c. 31 

Casualities, &c. 5 
Total of Navy Department and branches 82 
Report of the Postmaster General 10 
Whole number of pages 620 


It is from no idle curiosity or mere display that we 
have entered upon this examination of the quantity 
of matter (‘‘ words, words,’ as Hamlet says,) pre- 
sented to us; but from a serious conviction that the 
increasing length of annual messages, from National 
and State Executives, and Reports from public offi- 
cers, is becoming a great evil, in short a nuisance, 
which should be abated with all possible expedition. 
Brevity and conciseness should be studied. There is 
more force in Cesar’s ‘vent, vidi, vici,’ and in Perry’s 
annunciation of his victory over the British fleet on 
Lake Erie, than in a dozen of the labored dispatches 
of modern times. 

We may argue as we will of the expediency of 
spreading information before the people, but it can- 
not be done in wire-drawn reports, tediously spun out, 
for not one in one thousand reads them. The mass of 
people judge of the actions of their servants by their 





results, and scarcely ever dip into the mysteries of 
men’s motives. 

If the size of these official documents keeps pace 
with the increase of population and public business, 
we shall need, before the close ofthe present century, 
a building as large as the capitol to contain the printed 
volumes. 

It will be seen from the analysis above given, that 
the reports from the various branches of the War De- 
partment occupy nearly two-thirds of the whole vol- 
ume, of which that from the Indian Office alone makes 
102 pages. 

Now we ask any one, who will take the trouble to 
examine the whole, of what possible use are the ten 
pages taken up by the Ordnance Office, to show the 
‘work done and articles fabricated,” ‘“‘the arms and 
accoutrements, &c. procured for the militia,” and the 
‘‘ordnance and ordnance stores issued to the U. 8. 
troops?”’? We defy any man out of the ordnance corps 
to tell whether the articles are more or less in quanti- 
ty than are wanted for the service—whether they will 
suffice for one month’s or a twelve month’s supply. 
Let us enumerate a few of the articles: ‘*4 ladles 


and worms ”—* 392 bricoles ”—* 205 prolongs ”"—“3_ . 


tongs ’”’—** 56,287 screwdrivers ”—*‘ 46,976 wipers ”— 
** 10 [pounds, pieces, boxes, or barrels ?] brimstone ”— 
*¢2 gallons Whiskey ”—&e. 

Then look at the 18 pages of tables from the Quar- 
termaster General’s office, “showing the amount re- 
maining in the hands ofeach ofthe disbursing agents,” 
“the amount remitted,” &c. and say, does it convey 
an intelligible idea of the operations of that Depart- 


ment? The Report of the Quartermaster General is. 


concise and to the point, and gives you the informa- 
tion you might seek in vain from the tables. The 
well known vigilance and fidelity of that officer are a 
guarantee that the public interests confided to his man- 
agement are not neglected. 


The Report of the Paymaster General is brief, and 
confined principally to repeating the recommendation 
to allow a commission of one per cent to Paymasters 
employed in paying volunteers and militia, to cover 
disallowances in the settlement of their accounts—a 
very reasonable and just claim for the extra Jabor and 
hazard incurred. 

The Report of the Surgeon General gives a favor- 
able view of the state of his department, and bestows 
well merited praise upon the medical officers of the 
army. 

The Report from the Engineer Department extends 
over a space of 92 pages, including the Report of the 
Board of Visiters of the Military Academy ; this lat- 
ter has been already laid before our readers. The va- 
rious branches of the army are so interwoven, that it 
would be difficult to determine which was the most 
important; they support and are mutually dependent 
upon each other, nor could one be withdrawn with- 
out impairing the utility and endangering the safety 
of the whole fabric. The operations of the Corps of 
Engineers involving a higher degree of scientific ac- 
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quirements, than duties purely military, the élite of 
the Military Academy are usually assigned to that 
corps, and it is considered an honor to belong to it; 
but we would not so far discredit the graduates of the 
Academy, as to doubt for a moment that all of them 
would be qualified to discharge its duties satisfactorily. 
The fortifications of the country are of general as well 
as local interest, and information of their progress and 
condition must be welcome to all; and in looking 
over the statements of the several officers upon the 
condition of the works confided to their charge re- 
spectively, we do not perceive that any of them could 
have been omitted, though they might have been cur- 
tailed of their length. 


The Report of the Commissary General of Subsis- 
tence fills but one page, and concludes with saying 
that ‘the troops have been regularly and promptly 
supplied with provisions of a good quality; and no 
complaint either of the quantity or quality, has reach- 
ed this office.” Following the report, however, are 
18 or 20 pages of tables, showing the amounts ad-'! 
vanced to agents, disbursed, and remaining on hand, | 
which come under our category of being needless and 
out of place. 


A large portion of the documents accompanying 
the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
taken up with the Cherokee disturbances. The re- 
port itself is characterized by a liberal, enlightened 
and humane policy towards the aborigines. On the 
subject of education there is one most excellent sug- 
gestion, which, if carried out, cannot fail, we think, 
to ameliorate the future condition of the red-man. 


One great mistake has, Ithink, been made. In every 
instance that is now recollected, more boys are educa- 
ted than girls, and the preparatory arrangements seem 
to contemplate it. Upon what principle of human ac- 
tion is this inequality founded? All experience and 
observation throughout the world argue against it. 
Unless the Indian female character is raised, and her 
relative position changed, such an education as you can 
give the males will be a rope of sand, which, separating 
at every turn, will bind them to no amelioration. Ne- 
cessity may force the culture of a little ground, or the 
keeping of a few cattle, but the savage nature will break 
out at every temptation. If the women are made good 
and industrious housewives, and taught what befits their 
condition, their husbands and sons will find comfortable 
homes and social enjoyments, which, in any state of 
society, are essential to morality and thrift. I would 
therefore advise that the larger proportion of pupils 
should be female. The effect may not be, and, I presume, 
will rot be suddenly perceived, but they will acquire 
influence and weight, and must form, in a good degree, 
there as elsewhere, the characters of their children. 





The next in order is the Report of the Commissary 


Without this papa and ever affectionate auxiliary, 
there can be no radical success. Failure, substantially, 


General of Purchases, which is limited to two pages, | so far, has marked the kind of beneficent agency of the 
but followed by forty-eight pages of tabular state- | Government and of good men and benevolent societies— 
y yergn’ pag |if the manual-labor system and a liberal extension of 


ments, showing the cost of “sky blue cloth ”—“ blue | female instruction shall also prove unavailing after years 











ratinet ’—* flannel ”»—* white and scarlet binding ”*—| Of trial, then, but, not until then, the hope of the phi- 


i 
“cotton, yellow patent, and whited brown patent, 


thread,”—*“ coat, vest, and suspender, buttons ”—“ ar- 
ticles manufactured,”—*‘cleaned”’ and “repaired,” | 
[Mem. there is no charge for mending pantaloons, ] 

* cost of materials,” and of making into garments, &c. | 
the quantity in the depot at Frankford—and “ the com- | 
parative cost of clothing for the years 1838, 1839, and | 
1840 ”—all which must be highly edifying to members 

of Congress, and well calculated to aid them in the 

choice of Speaker, deciding contcsted elections, and | 
the reception or rejection of abclition petitions. 

Seriously speaking, however, the collection and| 
publication of such a mass of tabular statemets is of 
no earthly use but to give a fat job to the printer. We 
venture to say that they are not critically examined 
or understood, if they are even read by half a dozen 
members of Congress, or even by the Committees to 
whom the subjects are specially referred. 

Another objection, and it is not a trifling one, which 
we have to the needless expansion of public docu- 
ments, is the additional weight they give to the mails, 
already sufficiently burdensome, and at this season 
generally irregular. These documents are scattered 
far and wide, under the frank of members of Con- 
gress, and the lighter they can be made, the greater 
safety and expedition in their transportation over the 
country, would be secured. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Pensions is 
likewise brief and to the point, giving a succinct 
view of the number of Pensioners in each State and 
Territory, and the deaths reported during the year. 








lanthropist may be abondoned. 

Judging from analogy, and from the universal char- 
acteristics of human nature we may infer that that 
policy which has been attended with such beneficial 
results in civilized society may be equally beneficial 
if applied to the savage. It has been remarked that 
society is more advanced in civilization and refinement 
in which the weaker sex is treated with the greatest 
kindness. 

From the Report of the Commanding General, we 
observe that the numerical strength of the army, when 


full, is (exclusive of commissioned offi- 
cers) 11,804 


- But the number of recruits required 





to fill up the several regiments is 2,791 
Leaving the nominal strength 9,013 
Of these however there are on the 
sick list 770 
Detached service, or furlough 618 
In arrest or confinement 328 1,716 
Actual strength 7,297 


Or only about two-thirds of the force authorized by 
law. 

We shall copy most of the reports of the Bureaus, 
omitting the uscless tables, for, although 5,000 extra 
copies of the documents were ordered to be printed, 
few of our readers will probably see them. 

We intended to have offered some passing remarks 
upon the report of the Secretary of War, but must de- 
fer them to a future day, as well as a notice of the re- 
ports from the Navy Department. 
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The survey ordered to be held on the frigate United 
States not having been completed, she has been or- 
dered from New York round to Norfolk to be there | 
taken into dry dock for further examination, and will 
sail as soon as the weather permits. The pre-| 
sence of Commodore Ripcety at his station, to re-| 
lieve the commander, Commodore J. B. Nicoxson, | 
now there, being required at an earlier day than could 
be accomplished if he waited for the result of the ex- 
amination of the United States, the former officer 
will hoist his flag temporarily on board the new sloop 
Decatur, now preparing for sea at New York, under 
Commander R. VoorueEEs, and will sail for his des- 
tination in the course of a few weeks. 


The United States, or some other vessel in her’ 


stead, will follow, and on her arrival at Rio Janeiro, 
Commodore R. will shift his flag to her. 





No commandant has yet been assigned to the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. Commander J. H. Auticx, who 
was the second officer at the time of Commodore Pat- 
TERSON’s death, has ever since discharged the duties 
of Commandant. | 





Errata.—Typographical errors are of such frequent 
occurrence and so difficult to avoid, that we hardly | 
think it worth while to attempt a correction, unless 
they are too glaring to pass unnoticed. In the commu- 
nication of Lieut. Mackenzie, published last week, there | 
were several, which materially vary the sense, but were | 


not discovered until about half the edition was worked 


off. 
In the first line, the “a” is superfluous. 
third line, for.“ wait,” read weight. 
sixth line from bottom of page 41, for “him,” 
read line. 
Page 42—14th line, for “are,” read an. 
27th line, for “have,” read leave. 

In the Chronicle of the 2d instant, our compositor | 
made us say the reverse of what we did say, and what | 
was actually in the proof sheet. In a notice to corres-. 
pondents, page 10, we are made to express a hope that 
the controversy will proceed on farther, when we wrote 
xo further. 








ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Jan, 17—Col. J. Bankhead, 2d arty., Gadsby’s. 
Capt. A. J. Swift, Corps Engrs., Fullers. 
22 -Capt. G. D. Ramsay, Ordnance, Eckington. | 
Capt. R Anderson, A. A. G.,, Fullers. 


LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
PrensaAco.a, Jan. 1, 1840. 

Navy.—Wnm. A. Brown, James K. Bowie, James J. 
Barry, John Biddle, S. B. Bissell 3, E. H. Conway, 
Charles S. Cooper, D. F. Dulany 3, J. A Davis, Wm. 
A. Greene 2, Washington Gwathmey 3, E. H. Judson, 
Samuel Johnson, U. P. Levy 2, Edmund Lanier 2, Capt. 
of U.S. A. 

U. S. ship Vandalia—Samuel E Munn 2, Isaac 
Mayo, B. McGowan, Wm. E. McKenney, John C. 
Richardson 2, J. Vaughn Smith 2, Edmund T. Shuv- 
brick, Win. A. Slacum. 

U. S. ship Macedonian—Capt. B. Kennon 5, Lt. A. 
Sinclair 3, Lt. F. A. Neville 2, Lt. H. B. Tyler, Lt. 
E. B. Boutwell 4, Lt. J. C. Carter, Lt. S. B. Wilson, 
Purser E. 'T. Dunn 4, Dr. Hulse, Mid. J. D. Todd 2, 
J. Myers 2, Henry Stevens, J. Bankhead 2, W. Ashton, 
J. N. Briceland, G. D. Lemoine 2, J. Rutledge, G. H. 








Preble 4, Dr. Huntington 2, Edward Aers, Samuel 


Marcy 2, John C. Febiger, Isaac G. Strain, Jarvis 
McDuffie, J. A. Doyle 2, J. C. Howell. - 

U. S. ship Erie—Capt. W. V. Taylor 6, Lt. J. F. 
Green 2, Lt. J. A. Russ 3, Dr. T. L. Smith 3, Lt. A. 
Lewis, Purser J. C. Holland 8, Dr. J. W. Taylor 3, 
Passed Mid, G. H. Scott 2, John Mooney, Mid. W. B. 
Beverly 2, E. C. Fleming 2, Wm. H. Montgomery, 
Andrew J. Bryson, Mid. J. C. Waite. 

U. S. ship Warren—Lt. J. Lanman 2, Lt. J. T. Ger- 
ry, Lt. J. R. Tucker, Dr. D. Egbert, Purser T. M. 
‘Taylor, Mid. E. C. Fleming 2, F. G. Mayson, J. W. A. 
Nicholson, W. E. Boudinot, Wm. A. Webb, Dr. A. F. 
Lawyer, 8. D. Vallette, James W. Cooke. 

U. S. ship Ontario—Capt. J. D. Williamson, Lt. E. 
Farrand 3, Lt. J. B. Marchand 5, Lt. W. E. Hunt 3, 
Dr. R. B. Banister 2, Purser J. aes 5, Mid. W. H. 
Jamesson 3, J. E. Beaumont 2, A. Bryson, Samuel Ed- 
wards 2, C. S. Thockmorton. 

U. S. ship Levant—Capt. Joseph Smoot 3, Lt. J. B. 
Sharp 4, Lt. L. Pennington 6, Lt. 8. S. Lee 3, Dr. J. 
J. Abernethy 2, Purser B. F. Hart 4, Mid. Charles 


iBertody 3, Lt. L. A. Law 2, F. A. Parker 3, J J. 


| 


Forbes, Wesley W. Bassett, C. M. Morris, E. 'T. Ni- 
colls, Henry Davenport, Passed Mid. L. B. Avery, 
Thomas H. Stoneall 3, H. R. Davenport, Mid. J. H. 
Moore, Dr. R. Banister. 


TALLAHASSEE, Jan. 1, 1840. 
Army.—Major J. Garland, Captain J. H. Lamotte, 
[Capt.] Albert S. Miller. 
Sr. AucusTInE, Jan. 1. 
Army—Lieut. R. F. Baker, Lt. M. Burke; Com’g 
Officer, Fort Lauderdale; Com’g Officer, Fort Pierce; 
Major T. Childs, Dr. J. C. Glen, Lieut. J. M. Ketch- 
um, Lieut. Christopher S. Lovell, Lieut. E. J. Steptoe, 
ieut. C. Tompkins. 


PASSENGERS 
New York, Jan. 15, per brig Moses, from Charles- 
ton, Lieut. W. H. Fowler, and company D, Ist artil- 
lery, U. 8S. army. 
Savannaun,, Jan 13, per steam packet Florida, from 
Black Creek, Major R. Bennett, U.S. A. 
Sr. Aveusrine, Jan. 5, per steamer Wm. Gaston, for 





|southern posts, Paymaster C. Andrews, Lieuts. Mock, 
| Shover, and Boyd, and Dr. C. Bryne, of the army. 

















Communications. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Mr. Eptror: The importance given to a piece, 
over the signature of “ Libra,” by its republication in 
the Army and Navy Chronicle, makes it, in some 
measure, worthy of notice ; a merit by no means in- 
trinsically belonging to it. It is not my purpose to 
review the piece, but simply to make a few remarks, 
suggested by a cory | glance over it. 

take it for granted that “Libra” is an officer of 





the Army,(which I very much regret believing, )who, 
not intending wilfully to misrepresent, has acted from 
the best information in his possession. But when facts 
|are to be had, when truth stalks abroad, glaring as the 


noonday sun, why resort to misrepresentations—even 
to figures, to sustain them—and then cap the climax 
with the trite saying—*“ figures do not lie?” 

When a wrong figure is taken where the right could 
be had, and paraded through a series of calculations, 
however imposing the display, it does not make the 
result right. Neither, when a writer attempts to en- 
lighten the public, does it redound to his credit to make 
garbled statements, backed by figures badly selected, 
even should the whole be sustained by “ figures do 
not lie.” I will quote from the last Navy Pay bill, 
entitled “ an act to regulate the pay of the Navy of the 
United States ;” also, “ Libra’s” own figures, and 
leave the reader to say if these latter speak “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“ The senior Captain, at all times when in service, 
$4,500. When on leave of absence, or waiting orders, 
$3,500. 


: 
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«© AU other Captains, when in command of squad- | 
rons on foreign stations, $4,900; when on other duty, 
$3,500 ; when olf duty $2,500. 

“« Commanders, when attached to vessels for sea ser- 
vice, $2,500 ; when attached to navy yards, or on other 
duty, $2,100; when on leave of absence, or waiting 
orders, $1,800. 

« Lieutenants, commanding, $1,800; on other duty, 
$1,500 ; waiting orders, $1,200.” 

“Libra” says: “For commanding a fleet, squad- 
ron, &c. the highest rate of salaries, per annum, in the 
Navy, is—to the senior captain, $4,500; a captain of | 
ten years’ standing, $4,000; a captain of five years’ | 
standing, $4,000; a captain of less than five years’ 
standing, $4,000; a commander, $2,500 ; a lieutenant 
of ten years’ standing, $1,800; a lieutenant of less 
than ten years, $1,800.” 

The reader will perceive that there is but one offi- 
cer in the Navy who can, uncer any circumstances, 
receive $4,500. No captain can receive $4,000, un- 
less in command of a squadron; (of which we have 
five.) No commander can receive $2,500, unless “ at- 
tached to a vessel for sea service ;” neither can a lieu- 
tenant receive $1,800, unless commanding a brig or 
aechooner, of which we have seven in commission. 

Do the above quotations froin the bill divide captains 
into grades of * ten, five, and less than five years’ 
standing?” Can “ Libra” name a captain in the Na- 
vy, of but “ five years, and less than five years’ stand- 
ing,” who receives $4,000 per annum ? 
indeed enlighten, not only “ Congress, or some of the 
members thereof,” but the public generally, as well as 
the Navy. Does the bill divide lieutenants into grades 
of “ten years, and less than ten years’ standing?” 
Can “ Libra” show that there are lieutenants in the 
Navy of “less than ten years’ standing,” in the re- 
ceipt of $1,800 per annum? Tell your correspondent, 

(if such I may style him,) that if he honestly wish to 
enlighten Congress and the public on the subject of 
the Navy pay, the bill of which has scarcely yet grown 
dry from the printer’s press, i 
extenso ; it is in English, an 





can be read by all. Tell 


him, when he attempts to enlighten his readers, first | 


to learn his lesson, quote from authentic sources, and 
not make statements that will not stand the test of 
scrutiny ; even should they be followed by the pathe- 
tic appeal to the Army, to know if “ the Army is sa- 
TISFIED with two-thirds of the amount of Navy sala- 
ries, grade for grade,” together with the unanswerable 
argument “ figures do not lie.” 

] feel assured, Mr. Editor, that the high-toned feel- 
ing characteristic of the Army will not respond to the 
grovelling propensity portrayed throughout the piece 
in question, in attempting to base its worth and con- 
sideration, in the public estimation, on an invidious 
comparison, a comparison involving dollars and cents. 

Is * Libra ” willing to base its claims, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, on the groundless argument of 
comparison ; blinded, by filthy lucre, to the praud dis- 
tinction and lasting honors acquired to itself, on the 
battle-field, in times that tried men’s souls? Let him, 
in pleading the cause of the Army, point to its deeds, 
its own merit can sustain it; it does not require the 
foreign aid of invidious comparison to enforce its 
claims. 

Touching the relative rank of the Army and Navy, 
“ifI am right in ” my “ supposition,” Libra is as much 
in error as are his figures. 

To carry out his point more fully, I would recom- 
mend, instead of dividing the captains of the Navy in- 
to four grades, that he make ten of them; and instead 
of two grades of Lieutenants, that he make ten of them 
also; and to each grade of captains, that he attach the 
sum $4,000; and to each grade of lieutenants, $1,800; 
he will then, by the aid of his arithmetic, be enabled 
to make a more imposing array of figures. For this 
multiplication of grades in the Navy, “Libra ” would 
be as fully sustained by rule and usage, as he is now, 
for the scale he has been pleased to make. “ Libra” 





/ cannot be attained, which is 


g and copy the same in | 


will find that the rule by which he would thus multi- 
ply two grades of the Navy into six, when attempted 
to be smuggled into action, was arrested, ere it passed 
the necessary ordeal. 

If « Libra ”’ will not think me officious, I would ad- 
vise that, when he again attempts a comparison of the 
Army and Navy, it should be in something other than 
in dollars and cents. Let it be a comparison from 
which something good may result to both these strong 
arms of national defence ; something whereby the in- 
tellectual and scientific condition of both services may 
be raised to some proud eminence. Let him inducea 
laudable emulation in each service to outstrip the other 
in this point; and when he has done this, he may then 
look with feelings of pride on the eflects of his com- 
parisons, and rejoice in the fruits of his see 7 

P. J. T. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. Eprror: The long wished for Report of the 
Secretary, on the reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment, is at length before the public; and although it 
may in most respects justify the expectations that 
have been raised, there are points which, it is con- 
ceived, will not give general satisfaction. One or two 
will be adverted to. 

In the first branch of the ministerial duties, accord- 
ing to the proposed division, the officer presiding over 





it would require the aid of a chief naval constructor. 
If so, he will | a, encinesr’ an St ° 


an engineer, and a draughtsman. 

In the third division, the officer in charge would 
require the aid of a Surgeon, and an Assistant Sur- 

eon. 

What is objected to is the placing under the sur- 
veillance and contro] of a captain in the navy, rte! 
branch of business connected with the service. If 
this be done, that perfect individual responsibility 
generally supposed to be 


ese at in the proposed division. 


If we look abroad for exemplars to regulate our 

olicy, we shall find that such a plan is at varianee 
with the course of the two principal maritime powers 
'of Europe—England and France. 

In England, until within a few pate past, the de- 
partment of construction was confided to a practically 
educated ship-builder; but with the view to improve- 
ment the system was changed, their long tried and 
practical surveyor of the Navy (an office somewhat 
analogous to that of our chief naval constructor) was 
discharged, and a captain in the Navy appointed to 
succeed him. Hence the introduction of that system 
which has received the sobriquet of * intuitive,” and 
which has occasioned so much dissatisfaction in their 
iservice. How long this system will be continued is 
/not known, but it is believed that the Lords of the 
| Admiralty are already tired of it. 
| In France, which has made rapid strides in the art 
|of ship-building, and whose vessels of war are equal 
| to any in the world, the department of construction is 

entirely independent of the control of the officers of 

the line. Hence the constructors, feeling their re- 
sponsibility, take a pride in not merely discharging 
| their duty, but in effecting all the improvements that 
are produced by freedom of thought and action. 

It, then, we would avoid the error into which one 
country has fallen, and profit by the experience of the 
other, by which we might hope to place our naval 
architecture upon the highest eminence, we shall be 
cautious how we fetter this most important branch of 
our service, by placing it under the charge of men, 
whose education and pursuits, however weil qualified 
they may be to navigate and to fight ships, have not 
been turned to that particular study. 

By a parity of reasoning, if it be hazardous to ac- 
cord to inexperienced hands the control of the models 
and construction of our vessels of war, it would be 
equally hazardous and imprudent to confide other 
branches to the same management, whereby ignorance 
(or, perhaps, it would be more proper to say,from a want 
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of thorough knowledge—ignorance may be too harsh a 
term,) might be productive of mischievous results. For 
the reason, that we would not employ a blacksmith to 
make our hats, or a tailor to nake our shoes, we would 
not employ a saddler to build a vessel, but would na- 
turally go to a ship carpenter. 

Ifa Medical officer cannot be found in our service, 
to whom can be safely confided the procurement of 
medical supplies and instruments, without the inter- 
vention of a captain, to advise and direct him as to the 
quantity and quality, it would be well to send a few 
of the commanders and lieutenants whoare “‘on leave,” 
or “ waiting orders,” to some medical college, to learn 
the names, qualities and uses of drugs and surgical in- 
struments. Is it not plainly to be perceived that a 
medical officer entrusted with the procuring of sup- 
plies, under the control of a captain, would be divest- 
ed of his responsibility and could easily transfer it to 
his commanding officer if convenient to do so? 

It is not apparent that the procuring of slop cloth- 
ing and provisions comes so appropriately within the 
province of a captain’s duty as it would within that of 
some experienced purser. 

This concentrating of all power into the hands of 
captains, is one of the most fruitful sources of the 
discontent that has crept into the navy. It says, in 
fact, to the world, that all the wisdom, all the science, 
all the experience, and every requisite qualification, 
is confined to the limited grade of captains. That 


they are qualified, and well qualified, to perform their . 


appropriate and legitimate duties, is cheerfully 
awarded to them, individually and collectively ; but 
the propriety of requiring them to discharge every 
duty connected with the building, equipping, and 
mga of ships, is exacting rather more than 
uman nature is capable of. An individual combin- 
ing all these qualifications would come within the 
description of Goldsmith’s Village Schoolmaster, 
— varied learning astonished his rustic neigh- 
Ts: 
¢ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


It would doubtless be of advantage to every officer, 
whether on duty or not, to attend at the yards when 
vessels are building, (‘‘ being built” is the modern 
expression, ) and examine carefully the whole process, 
from the faying of the keel to the launching from the 
ways. Such knowledge has, ere now, been turned 
to account, when by misfortune vessels have been 
wrecked, and the only hope of escape was that of 
building boats from pieces of the wreck, or any wood 
within reach. 

We know that the common argument, and a strong 
one it is, will be edduced, that it is impossible to have 
two commanders on board ship—or at a navy yard. 
There must be but one head to govern all and be res- 


as forall. But it is not perceived how the con- 


ing important duties to practical and experienced 
heads can derogate in the least from the powers, wd 
vileges, or appropriate functions of captains. Their 
pa sphere would seem to be to navigate and 
to fight their ships and squadrons. Whenever a captain 
descends voluntarily, or is made to descend, from this 
high and elevated stand, to chaffer with tradesmen 
and direct the loblolly boy—to give an order to flog a 
man at one moment, and the next hour, or the next 
day perhaps, to deal out his slops or pay him his wa- 
ges, he loses his consequence, lessens his dignity, 


weakens discipline, and, in a proportionate degree, | 


impairs the efficiency of the service to which he 
belongs. 

Let captains and commanders devote their attention 
to navigation, seamanship, tactics, laws, national, 
international, and special, the past history and 

resent condition of other navies, and to general 

owledge ; but let them leave to those who have 
made it their particular and most especial study, the 
building of ships and the procuring of provisions and 
other supplies. 


= ———s 


It is not intended to recommend that commanding 
| officers should not know how to discharge all these 
' duties, or when they are properly discharged by others; 
but that each should confine himself, as much as pos- 
sible, to his own appropriate sphere, and hy a due 
division of responsibility, ensure the most advanta- 
geous and efficient performance of the whole duty, of 
i which the nature of the case is susceptible. 





JASON. 
ALLEGORY. 
A HEADLESS ARTICLE, BUT NOT WITHOUT A POINT. 
Fort ,» FLoripa. 








Once upon a time there sprung up a rare and useful 
| plant in an arid soil where grew no other like it; the 
| Shape whereof was fair to look on, the taste refreshing 
| to the spirit, and all did feast on it without wounding 
its existence. Those who partook confessed its ex- 
cellence and could think of no greater calamity than 
its death. The plant was modestand asked but a drop 
of water from those who expressed an interest in its 
welfare, to atfurd it the necessary nourishment. Strange 
| as it may appear, few were found willing to resi 
| themselves with so small aboon. The plant sickened, 
and its admirers loudly lamented its ebbing life; yet 
came no water to it. At length it faded entirely away, 
upon which each one looked straight at his neighbor 
and cried “shame!” But the plant revived ; a peni- 
tential cup was emptied on its remains and the faith- 
ful flower struggled into the world again. It lives 
now, and, brother officers, shall it again disappear? 
Shall the only paper the army ever had faithful to its 
interests perish for want of a few golden “ drops,”’ the 
loss of which will enrich us with treble gain? Where 
shall we go, pray, when the Chronicle is extinct, to 
record the hasty thought called up by our ever varying 
lot; to be instructed by the inquiries of each other 
into matters purely military ; tohunt for the situations, 
occupations and future prospects of distant friends ; 
| or, if you are resolved on it, to “grumble” and to 
| growl?” Can we select any one of the political or 
| literary papers of the day as this medium? Notso. 
| We have little and should have less to do with politics 
| or political organs, and newspaper literature is but the 
| polite name for—trash, besides being a notorious provo- 

cative to sore eyes. Moreover, unanimity in a choice 

could not be expected. Come then, let’s rally on the 

Chronicle ; let’s now give o’er prolonging, and, getting 
‘into positive action, discharge such a number of small 
pieces at its editor as we shall wish we had done when 
we shall become paperless. 

A word more at parting. My dear sirs, some of us 
| have gotten lamentably by the ears lately ; what can 
_Isay to restore harmony? Alas! that we should con- 

vert our swords into hostile pens. Alas! that we 
| should be caught wrangling thus with each other! 
Gentlemen, scalping by letters is not a whit more 
| agreeable to spectators, if it is to principals, than that 
| executed @ la Seminole ; then do leave such fancy 
| work to savage anatomists—it becomes you not. 


| Domestic Fntelligence. 


| MASSACRE AT THE CALOOSAHATCHIE., 
Fort , Froripa, Jan., 1840. 
| Mr. Epiror: Not having seen Col. Harney’s 
| letter on the subject of the Indian attack at the Ca- 
| loosahatchie copied in your publication, I have been 
induced to send you the number of the Florida Her- 
ald in which it appeared. By publishing it, you will 
only perforn an act of common justice, in giving cir- 
culation, among the officers of the army, to an expla- 
nation which must remove any unfavorable impres- 
sion hitherto existing against that valuable officer. 
Col. Harney has oaly been induced to give this de- 
tailed account at so late a season by the earnest so- 
licitation of his friends. Respect ully, yours, 
AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY, 
SERVING IN FLORIDA. 
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For the St. Augustine Herald. the camp near the trading house about ten o’clock 
Mr. Govurp—Srr: I send you an extract of a let-|in the night of the next day, this being, in fact, the 
ter received by me some time since, from Lieutenant first time [had been there. Greatly fatigued, I threw 
Colonel Harney, giving a plain and unvarnished myself down without undressing, intending to rise 
statement of the facts connected with the unfortunate again in a few moments, but slept until I was awa- 
affair of the Caloosahatchie, for which an attempt has kened by the firing of the Indians—the sequel you 
been made to cast censure on him as a military man. | are already acquainted with. 
I give it you for publication, deeming it an act of jus-; Thus you have a plain, unvarnished statement of 
tice to one of the most efficient and gallant officers in the facts, and this is made to rebut the aspersions 
the service. F. L. DANCY. |which a letter from General Taylor’s staff officer is 
— likely to cast upon me as a military man. That let- 
St. Avucustine, E. F. | ter was published in the News at St. Augustine, E. 
Dear Str: Dnring the session of Congress of; F., and I have not replied to it, looking for justice 
1838-9, an appropriation of $5,000 was made with | from the proper quarter, but, I regret to say, lookin 
a view of defraying the expenses of a treaty to be en- in vain. You will perceive I was entrusted with the 
tered into with the Seminole Indians. Generel Ma-} execution of arrangements entered into with the In- 
comb, receiving orders from the head of bis Depart- | dians—that it could not be expected of me to attend 
ment, met the Indians in council at Fort King, E. F., (to the minutia of inspecting sentinels, and posting 
in May last, where it was agreed on the part of the guards, and that if any censure was attributable to any 
United States that a trading house should be estab- | one, it should be laid to the authority which refused 
lished in the Indian nation. I was charged by Gene-|me the proper means of guarding the trading house 
ral M. with the execution of this duty, as also all the by not complying with my requisition for an officer. 
arrangements regarding the Indians within the limits | M. 8S. HARNEY, 
assigned them. My first instructions were, however, | Lt. Col. 2d Dragoons, Com’g East St. Johns. 


to proceed to Tampa Bay and call upon General’ The foregoing letter of Col. Harney would have 


Taylor for such force, &c., as I might deem necessary. , : 
I ‘formed the General com’g the Army of the South _been inserted sooner, if we had seen it; but the letter 


of the instructions I had received from Gen. Macomb, of our correspordent gave us the first intimation of 
and called on him for two companies to aid me in the: its existence —Ed. 4. & N. C. 
duty to which I was assigned, but to my surprise the | 
General refused to aid me by furnishing a single ef-) From the Little Rock Gazetie, Dec. 25. 
cer or soldier; declaring that he had none disposable,!} Tur CHEROKEE Prisoners.—Major E. Recror 
that a disposition of the troops had already been made, ' the U. S. Marshal, arrived here on Saturday night 
and he would make no alterations until the Indians Jast with five prisoners, from the Cherokee nation 
evinced a disposition to regard the treaty by remov- yiz. Jack Nicholson, a mixed blood, arrested ine 
ing into the limits assigned them. From this and whipping and cutting off the ear of a man named 
other conversations held by me with General Taylor, Lankston, a teamster in the employment of Glasgow 
I clearly perceived that if any advancement in the and Harrison, of Fort Gibson, during the last sum- 
gpg: of the treaty were to be made, they would mer; he is also said to be implicated in the murder of 
e¢ so without his assistance. | Major Ridge. George Waters, also a mixed blood, 
gee” d to my instructions from General Ma- about one-eighth white, charged with the murder of a 
comb, I told General Taylor that a trading house was white man, about a year since, in connection with a 
absolutely necessary for carrying out the views of the man named Leonard Randolph, who is still at liberty. 
Government, and that I should endeavor to procure a Moses Terrell, a mixed blood, and two white men 
suitable person to go with me and commence a trade named Newman and Shrum, who have been arrested 
with the Indians. Pursuant to this plan, I selected for unmercifully beating John Ballard, a citizen of 
Mr. Dallam, and instructed him as regards the wishes, Washington county, on the 9th of Dec. instant. for 
of the Government. He accompanied me to the Ca-} the alleged reason that he hauled for the overnment 
loosahatchie, and selected a site for atrading house! at too low aprice. The son of Col. Whinnery, of 
within about 400 yards of a camp of twenty-eight) Washington county, was stabbed, it is said, by Jack 
dragoons, who wére armed with olt’s patent riile.; Terrell, a brother of Moses, who made his escape, 
Having all these matters in proper train, I proceeded | when the command was sent to arrest him. He was 
to Key Biscayne, where a detachment of dragoons fired at, but missed. While hunting these miscreants 
were then stationed. As I had no commissioned offi-| we regret to learn that Lieut. L. B. Norrurup., a 
cer with me, I was compelled to leave the camp at, valuable and energetic officer of the Dragoons, acci- 
Caloosahatchie in charge of Sergeant Bigelow, who dentally wounded himself with one of his own pistols ; 
by his former conduct had evinced himself worthy of the ball lodged in his knee, and it is supposed will 
the most implicit confidence. Unfortunately, by his | seriously disable him. 
ill-placed reliance on Indian integrity, he has fallen| The prisoners have been lodged in the jail of this 
a victim to Indian treachery—dying, as he had lived, county, under a guard, the building being much out 
a brave soldier. When I left this sergeant, I instruct- | of repair, and altogether too insecure to detaia three 
ed him never to place himself, nor any of his party, tr' or four men unwilling to stay in it, without such pre- 
the power of the Indians, and however confident he might caution. 
feel of their friendship, to use at all times the same pre- The citizens of Arkansas are much indebted to 
cautions as if he suspected their fuith. On my return'Gen. ArBucKkLE, commanding on the frontier, for 
from Key Biscayne to the Caloosahatchie, bringing! his efforts to arrest the gang of desperadoes. on the 
with me the detachment of dragoons, one of the chiefs|Indian line, who have for the year past caused so 
informed me that all the chiefs were coming in to} much disturbance and violence. Every thing which 
have a talk with me within a few days; I replied,'lies within his power and duty, will be done to pre- 
that being then on my way to Tampa, I would meet’ serve peace me tranquillity, and to bring to punish- 
them on my return in about ten days. I returned from! ment all who may attempt to violate the laws. 
Tampa in six or seven days, and found the chiefs had | sa 
not as yet come in, but might be expected in twoor; More Troops.—The steamboat De Kalb, Capt. 
three days; I therefore resolved to await their arrival Thomason, passed up, on Monday morning last, with 
before I made any further movement. Having or- a battalion of three companies of the 3d regiment U. 
dered my tent to be ee and my baggage put S. Infantry, from Fort Jesup, La., en route for Fort 
ashore, I remained on board the steamboat on her re- Gibson. We are indebted to Lieut. Currier, the 
turn towards Cape Florida, stopping at the mouth of Adjutant, for the following list of the officers : 
the river about twelve miles distant. I returned to} Capt. A. Lewis, commanding ; 
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Capt. B. Walker, company D. 

2d Lieut. J. Currier, “ K. 

2d Lt. W. H. Gordon, “ F. 

2d Lieut. John B. Peyton, A.A.Q.M.&A.A.C.S. 

Attending Surgeon Dr. J. H. Andrews, of Nathi- 
toches, La. 

The non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, amounted to 178. They were a fine looking 
body. of men, their arms, clothes, equipments, &c., 
clean and in the best order.—Jdid. 





From the Memphis ( Tenn.) World. 

By a private letter, recently received from the far 
west, we learn that Col. Geo. CoLzert, head chief 
of the Chickasaw Indians, died at his residence near 
Fort Towson, west of Arkansas, on the 6th day of| 
November, aged 86 years. He was buried with * the 
honors of war,”’ by a detachment of U. 8. troops from 
Fort Towson, under command of Maj. Wilson. 

As a tribute to his memory, we deem it just to add | 
a few particulars of his life and character. He was) 
born in the Chickasaw country, now North Mississip- | 

i, near Tennessee river; and was a half-breed. | 

arly becoming attached to the whites, he united | 
himself and nation to their interests, and was regu- | 
larly commissioned a Colonel by Prestpent Wasn- | 
InGTON. At St. Clair’s defeat he was taken ave. 
and after his release, accompanied Gen. Wayne to 
the western frontier. He was with Gen. Jackson in 
all his campaigns; and in all situations, on all occa- | 
sions, proved himself the devoted friend, the sagacious 
counsellor, the gallant soldier; uniting in a happy 
combination, the ennobling qualities of the Indian 
and white man. His unwavering firmness, unbend- | 
ing integrity, immaculate truth, noble generosity, and 
amiable frankness, were proverbial with all who knew | 
him. Such a man was Col. George Colbert. He, 
is now no more. He has descended to the grave! 
“‘ full of years and full of honors ;” and according to’ 
the beautiful sentiment of the simple religion of his 
people, he has gone to join his ancestors in the en- 
oe of the pleasant hunting grounds prepared, 

y the Great Spirit, for those who have lived a vir-. 
tuous life. His memory will long be cherished and 
revered by all who pay homage to virtue. His sur- 
viving relations are three daughters and an adopted 
son. 





Roap FRoM JACKSONVILLE TO Rost’s Biurr.—| 
Lieut. J. H. Simpson, Topographical corps, has been 
designated superintendant of the road intended to be 
cut between Jacksonville and Rose’s Bluif, on the 
St. Mary’s river,Ga. The utility of the route is un- 
questionably manifest, in the increased facilities which 
it will afford by communication northwardly.—St. | 
Augustine News. 





Lieut. Parmer, of the Topographical Engineers, | 
has been for some weeks past engaged ina survey | 
of the Yellow Water river. We understand that he | 
descended the river in a skiff from the Alabama line | 
toits mouth. He encountered several rafts, which it is | 
thought may be removed at an expense of $12 or 
$15,000.— Pensacola Gazette. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE GoverRNoR.—The follow- 
ing appointments were made by the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee on the Ist instant: 

Wn. Moore, of Lincoln county, to be Adjutant 
General 


JuLian Frazrer, Jun., of Grainger county, to be 
Quartermaster General. 

Joun E. Tartarerro, of Haywood county, to be 
Inspector General; each with the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

Epwin A. Kereste, of Rutherford county, and 
Joun M’Gavock, of Williamson county, to be Aids- 
de-camp to the Governor, each with the rank of Colonel 





of Infantry Nashville, ( Ten.) Union. 
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From one hundred and fifty to two hundred work- 
men were discharged from the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town,on Thursday last, comprising carpenters, black- 
siniths, sailmakers, &c. &c , in consequence, it is 
pretty generally understood, of representations made 
in relation to the recent repairing and fitting out of 
the frigate United States.—Boston Gazette. 





Tue Navy Yarp.—A paragraph was lately pub- 
lished in the Commercial Gazette, stating that the 
workmen who have lately been discharged from the 
Navy Yard in Charlestown, were dismissed in conse- 
quence of the alleged imperfect manner of repairing 
the frigate United States. The statement carries ab- 
surdity on the very face of it—so palpably that we 
have hitherto deemed it unnecessary to contradict it; 
but as we perceive that the paragraph in question has 
been copied into other papers, and may create an un- 
favorable and unjust impression relating to the navy 
yard at Charlestown, we think it proper to state that 
the late discharge of about a hundred workmen from 
the different mechanical departments in the yard, viz. 
coppersmiths, blacksmiths, boat-builders, spar-ma- 
kers, block-makers, &c. &c., took place in conse- 
quence of an order from the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners, in which it was stated that the appropriation 
for the repairs of vessels was so much reduced, that 
no further expenditure whatever, under vhat head, could 
be made for labor, until further appropriations were 
made.— Boston Mercantile Journal. 

We have made inquiry as to the cause which led 
to the discharge of many of the workmen at the 
Charlestown navy yard, a few days since, and learn 
that it had no relation whatever to the recent repair- 
ing and fitting out of the frigate United States, but 
was solely on account of a want of appropriation. 
The appropriation for ‘repairs of vessels” being 
nearly exhausted, it became necessary for the De- 
partment to direct the discontinuance of expenditure 
under that head—except such as were indispensable 
to the fulfilment of existing contracts—until further 
appropriation shall be made ; and an order to that 
etfect was given to the commandant of the yard. 
Every body must regret the necessity which com-. 
pelled the discharge of these men, at this season of 
the year, difficult as it is to obtain employment, and 
dependent, as a large portion of them ao doubt are, 
upon the fruits of their daily labor for their support. 
But the remedy, of course, lies with Congress. While 
speaking of this matter, we will take occasion to 
remark, that whatever may be the result of an ex- 
amination of the frigate United States, the vigilance 
and fidelity of the Commandant of the Charlestown 
navy yard, are beyond question.—Boston Post. 

SERGEANT Young, of the U.S. Army, who had 
been for many years a confidential person of the post 
at Bedlow’s Isiand, in this harbor, and whose myste- 
rious disappearance some six weeks ago led to appre- 
hensions that he had been the victim of foul play, has, 
it seems, been heard from at Cincinnati, whither he 
appears to have strayed im some temporary aberra- 
tion of mind. This, at least, is the presumption, for 
his accounts with the post were all regular, and he 
left behind him moneys of his own and some belong- 
ing to the Government.—New York American. 








Army.—One hundred and sixty United States 
recruits, under the command of Lieuts. May and 
Merrill, of the 2d Dragoons, sailed yesterday on board 
brig Saratoga, for Florida—New York American, 
January 17. 





Five soldiers deserted from the garrison at King- 
ston, Upper Canada, and in crossing the American 
channel three of them broke through the ice and were 
drowned—one was retaken, and one reached our side. 
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Aroostook Exprrepition.—The Portland Argus 
says the total amount of the expenses of the Aroos- 
took Expedition is as follows : 

Pay of troops, - 
Quartermaster’s Department, 


$90,081 32 
136,683 97 








$226,765 29 
We presume this does not include the expenses of 
the towns in fitting out troops, with provisions, cloth- 
ing, &c., which must be a large item.—Bangor Whig. 





RevenveE Service.—Captain Ezekiel Jones has 
been appointed to the command of the revenue cutter 
Woodbury, with orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy to cruise from the mouth of the Mississippi 
along our own coast, that of Texas and Mexico. 
Captain Jones has also the power of freighting specie 
from the Mexican ports. 





From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

ACTIVE OPERATIONS OF OUR SHIPS AND VESSELS 
OF WAR IN THE WEST INDIES, &c.—By a letter from 
Pensacola we learn that it is believed the plan ot ope- 
rations contemplated for the winter by our naval com- 
mander-in-chief of the squadron in the West Indies 
and Gulf of Mexico, Commodore Shubrick, is first, the 
employment of a suitable force to cruise from Vera 
Cruz to Galveston; another tocruise between Matan- 
zas and the mouth of the Mississippi, the commodore 


In the event of the blockade of the Mexican coast 
by a neighboring republic, Commodore Shubrick will 
be at his post, and will not be found backward in op- 
wrsey the operations of principles, contrary to the 

etter understood and well defined notions of interna- 
tional law which now prevail, and under which the 
commerce of the world will not be allowed to be cut 
off with a rich and extended coast, to subserve inter- 
ests not always reconcilable with the strict justice of 
the case, and injurious to all having commercial rela- 
tions with the ports under blockade. In this emer- 
gency the presence of a judicious commander-in-chief, 
seconded by intelligent and active commanders of the 
several ships, is a matter of great interest to the com- 
merce of the United States. 





THe Amistapn Case£.—Judge Judson has, at 
length, decided on the case of the blacks of the Amis- 
tad, who murdered the Captain and other persons on 
board the schooner. He sets them free. Had they 
been whites they would have been tried and executed 
as pirates. The following are the grounds of the de- 
cision : 

1. That the District Court for Connecticut has no 


| jurisdiction ; the schooner having been taken posses- 
, sion of, in a legal sense, on the ‘* high seas.” 


2. That the libel of Thomas R. Gedney and others, 
is properly filed in the District Court of Connecticut. 
3. That the seizers are entitled to salvage, and an 





himself in the flag ship Macedonian, Captain Kennon, 
accompanied by the remainder of the squadron, to 


proceed as far to windward as Barbadoes, from whence | 


a suitable force will be sent to visit the ports on the 
Spanish main, within the Caribbean sea. After re- 
maining a suitable length of time at this point, the 
commodore, in the flag ship, with the force not other- 
wise employed, will proceed to leeward, visiting all the 
islands with which we have important commercial re- 
lations. 

By this arrangement, every point of Commodore 
Shubrick’s command will be looked to, and the pro- 
tecting arm of the United States Government every 
where extended. 

In the spring, the flag ship will go down the Gulf, 
and send the ships, which have been there during the 
winter, to windward ; by which equal division of the 
more severe and less arduous service, the health and 
contentment of the crews of the different vessels will 
be promoted. 

The late blockade of the coast of Mexico by the 
French, had caused a confinement of the operations of 
the United States ships of war almost exclusively to 
that coast. By the arrangements of Commodore Shu- 
brick, which are believed to be correct, as far as can 
be gathered from private information, it is evident that 
the West India ot a will now receive that attention 
which our resident merchants have of late felt the 
want of. The commodore has already turned his at- 
tention to the many ports in the rich island of Porto 
Rico, from which doubtless benefit will result to our 
fellow-citizens recently settled on the new plantations 
on the south side, which are ina flourishing condition, 
and where the American trade is fast increasing. The 
large settlement of Yamma Bay has but recently been 
visited by our ships. 

Commodore W. B. Shubrick is rather a young man, 
and comparatively, in relation to his honorable and 
responsible command, a young captain. ‘The Depart- 
ment is, however, well acquainted with his worth; 
and it speaks well for the judgment which has given 
him his present command, and placed him, in these 
delicate and portentous times, in his present position, 
as it is believed his capability will prove equal to any 
emergency. The most favorable results to our com- 
mercial interests may be anticipated from the person- 
al attention and exertions of a man combining man 
rare qualities as a gentleman and an officer ; while his 
information and promptness would alone be equal to 
act in the existing and prospective state of things. 


o 


appraisement will be ordered, and one-third of that 
_amount and cost will be decreed just and reasonable. 
4, That Green and Fordham, of Sagharbor, who 
| claim to have taken original possession of the vessel 
|and cargo, cannot sustain their claim, and therefore 
their libels be dismissed. 
| 5. That Ruiz and Montez, throngh the Spanish 
Minister, have established no title to the Africans, as 
they are undoubedly Bozal negroes, or negroes re- 
| cently imported from Africa, in violation of the laws 
| of Spain. 
6. That the demand of restoration, to have the 

_ question tried in Cuba, made by the Spanish Minister, 
| cannot be complied with, as by their own laws it is 
certain they cannot enslave these Africans, and there- 
| fore cannot properly demand them for trial. 

| 7 That Antonio, being a Creole, and legally a 

slave, and expressing a strong wish to be returned to 

Havana, a restoration will be decreed under the trea- 
| ty of 1795. 
8. That these Africans be delivered to the Presi- 
_dent of the United States, under the 2d section of the 
| Act of March 8, 1819, still in force, to be transported 
to Africa, there to be delivered to the agent appointed 
to receive and conduct them home.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 





From the Montgomery (N. Y.) Whig. 

ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT GONE.—Died, 
at his place of residence in the town of Mohawk, on 
| Sunday morning the 5th instant, of a sudden illness, 
the Rev. ABRAHAM VAN Horne, aged 76 years and 
four days. At an early age he enlisted in the ser- 
vice of his country, and endured the toil, privations 
and sufferings incident to the times that tried men’s 
souls. He bravely encountered the dangers of that 
period, until the glorious termination of that struggle 
which resulted in our national independence. Hav- 
ing aided in securing the civil liberty we enjoy, he 
put aside the implements with which he fought under 
the star spangled banner, and took up the armor of 
faith and righteousness, and went forth to fight the 
good fight under the banner of the blood-stained cross 
of the lowly Jesus, for that peace which cometh from 
above, from that world eternal in the heavens. 

During forty successive years he was pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in this vicinity. Of the suc- 
cess of his ministration it is almost needless to speak : 
that he was pre-eminently successful is almost uni- 
versally known. His talents and virtues were of @ 
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rare order; as a minister of Christ, as a husband, pa- 
rent, neighbor, friend, counsellor, and philanthropist, 
he was a pattern for all. He has passed through 
almost every vicissitude of life and fortune, and in 
every situation was found to be the same highminded, 
virtuous, benevolent and amiable man. He possess- 
ed the faculties of his mind to the last moments of his 
existence, and until the day before his death was in- 
dustriously engaged in the avocations of his life for 
the support of himself and family. He died.as he had 
lived, the noblest work of God, an honest man. His 
last appeal was made to his relations and friends who 
surrounded his bedside but a few moments before his 
immortal spirit took its flight, exhorting them to put 
their ‘‘ trust and confidence in God.” 

His funeral was attended on Monday the 6th inst. 
at the Dutch Reformed Church in Cauzhnawaga, by 
a vast concourse of his relatives and friends, who as- 


sembled to pay the last tribute of respect to departed | 


worth. <A very impressive sermon was delivered on 
the occasion by the Rev. J. D. Fonda. Many of the 
audience could not restrain their tears, and sorrow 
was depicted on every countenance. 


Died, at his residence in Livingston county, N. Y., | 


on the 27th Dec., Col. Witt1Am FirzuuGn, in the 


79th year of his age. He was formerly of Maryland, | 


a patriot of the Washington school in the war of in- 


in their commendation, but it is deemed out of place 
here, and therefore left to a more appropriate occasion 
and to abler hands to render each of them their meed of 
praise. WM. GATES, 

Lt. Col. Com’g 3d Regt Artillery. 


WAVY. 


ORDERS. 
Jan. 11—Mid. R. D. Izard, naval school, Phila. 
14—Lieut. M. F. Maury, detached from brig 
Consort, and leave two months. 
15—Purser E, Bissell, schooner Enterprise. 
16—Surgeon S. C. Lawrason, detached from navy 
yard, Norfolk. 
Lieut. J. A. Winslow, detached from Rendezvous, 
Boston. 
17—Commander H. H. Cocke, navy yard, Pensaco- 
la, vice J. M. McIntosh, relieved at his own request. 
P. Assist. Sur. Geo W. Peete, navy yard, Norfolk. 
Ass’t Surgeon T’. M. Potter, receiving ship North 
Carolina, vice R. Woodworth, detached. 
Ass’t Sur. I). Harlan, Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. 
Officers ordered to the Decatur. 
Commander, Ralph Voorhees. 























| Lieutenants, G. J. Van Brunt, J. H. Marshall, 8. 
-Swartwout. 

| Passed Assistant Surgeon, M. G. Delaney, to be 
-acting Surgeon. Ass’t Surgeon J. B Gould. Purser, 


dependence, alientenant of dragoons at the siege of ‘I. P. McBlair. Acting Master, W.S. Swann. 


Yorktown, and aid-de-camp of Gen. Fish, of Mar «1 


land. He was an early settler in the valley of the 
Genesee, where he laid a foundation of affluence for 
a large family, that survive and mourn the loss of an 
affectionate and venerated parent. 





GALE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—A letter of De- 


cember 7th, from Barcelona, says: “On the 23th) 


ult. a dreadful storm and hurricane, such as has sel- 
dom been witnessed here, took place, and did consi- 
derable mischief in this port; several ships of war and 
other vessels broke from their moorings, and much 
valuable property was damaged on board the mer- 
chantmen. No lives were lust; but the scene of con- 
fusion and consternation in the port was beyond de- 
scription. At Tarragona, matters were still worse, 
and, I regret to say, her Majesty’s frigate Tribune, 
riding at anchor near the port, broke from her moor- 


ings, and is now on shore near the Health office; her | 
guns and every thing on board have been landed, the | 


officers are provided for in the town, and the ship's 
coinpany lodged in a convent. 

Advices fron Barcelona state that 32 Spanish ves- 
sels, a Swedish brig, and a British schooner, were lost 
on the coast of Tarragona during the gale. 

C —————————— 


Military Entelligence. 











Heap Quarters 3p Reoiment oF ARTILLERY, 
Sreciat Orver St. lugustinz, 15th Dec., 1839. 
No 6. 

It has become my painful duty to announce to the 
Regiment the deaths of Lieutenant Georce Ropney, on 
the 5th, Lieut. R. S. Jennines, on the 10th, and Ben- 
jamin Poorer, on the 12th November, 1839. 

These afflicting dispensations occurred from an epi- 
demic disase which prevailed to an extreme degree, and 
of which, out of the fourteen officers that were in the 
city, twelve were laid on their bed of sickness, and six 
of whom were swallowed up in the grave. Participa- 
ting in the sensation which must fill the hearts of their 
fellow oficers oa sucha melancholy occasion, and being 
desirous of signifying a sense of high respect for the 
talents and worth of the deceased, it is presumed that 
every officer of the regiment will feel a disposition to 
indicate a mark of brotherly affection for their remem- 
brance. For this purpose a badge of mourning, to be 
made into the form of a belt with three knots, will be 
worn around the left arm for the term of ninety days. 

The worth of those lamented officers is well known 
to the army at large, and much cpuld be written justly 


Passed Midshipmen, John Hall, A. R. Taliaferro. 
| Midshipmen, J. 8. Bohrer, G. B. Bissell, S. R Mil- 
ler, S. Wilcox. 
| Boatswain, Jonn Munro. Gunner, Thomas Dewey. 
| Carpenter, John M. Webb. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Passep Minsuirmen To pr Lievrenants. 
Franklin Clinton, Dec. 11, 1839. 
James K. Bowie, Jan. 17, 1840. 


WARREAGE. 


On the 19th Sepi. last, at the residence of the U. S. 
Minister, HENRY LEDYARD, Esq., of New York, 
Secretary of the U. S. Legation in Paris, to MA’TIL- 
‘DA FRANCES, youngest daughter of His Excellency 








Gen. Cass, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


-potentiary from the U. S. to the Court of France. 


E. OWEN & Co., 

MILITARY AND NAVAL MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NEAR FULLER’s HOTEL, PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
| B EG leave to inform their patrons of the Army and Navy, 
| #7 that they have made arrangements to receive, direct from 
London, gold and silver Epaulets, Embroidery, gold and sil 
ver Lace, and all the articies necessary for the equipment of offi- 
cers fur either service, of a very superior quality. 
| To the officers of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, they 
j Would respectfully state that ered have at length succeeded in 

procuring complete sets of English embroidery for their Corps, 
the quality of which has been acknowledged by gentlemen of the 
Corps of unquestionable taste and judgment, to be the richest and 
arrest workinanship of the kind ever offered to the public 

Sept. W— 


ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 
FOHN SMITH, (late of West Point,) would respectfully beg 
© leave to state to the officers of th < abo e corps, that he has 
received from Washington City a cop, the new regulations, 
together with the drawing of the Topographical uniforms ; and 
all orders for the same will be punctually attended to, and for 
warded with despatch. July 18—tf 
N. B. Embroidered Engineer belts, and all Military equip 
ments furnished as usual, at 168 Pearl street, New York City. 
MILITARY LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 
* SECOND EDITION. 
THE above work was compiled by Col. TrozemMan Cross, of 
the U.S. army, aud contains all the laws in relation to the 
Army, Marine Corps, Militia, and Volunteers, from 1774 to 1838. 
Orders for the week. addressed, post paid, to GEORGE TEM- 
PLEMAN, the publisher, Washington City, will be promptly 
attended to. Nov. 14—3m 














ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE. 

A complete file for the years 1833, 1837, 1858 and 1839, may be 
had at HALF PRICE, $10 tor the tour years, in current money, 
free of postage. The accumulation of extra numbers requiring 
more room than can be conveniently spared, induces us to offer 
them atthese low rates. Postage, under 100 miles, 52 cents per 
year—over 100 miles, 78 cents per year. Jan. 2—tf 
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